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THE WRITING ON THE WALL. 


OUBERT said that there are heads that have no windows, and that day- 
light cannot strike from above. Such are the heads of the journalists 
who are only just beginning to discover that important truth about General 
Grant’s future political relations which was clearly set forth by the Round 
Zable as long ago as last November. Immediately after the Presidential 
election it was shown in these columns that the situation of the successful 
candidate relatively to the extremists of the dominant party was such that 
he must inevitably either be ruled by them or set them at defiance ; that, 
inasmuch as at the time of the convention, they needed him very much 
more than he needed them, it was unlikely, even were he a plastic man, 
that they would control his policy as President ; and that, as he is by no 
means a plastic man, the contrary alternative might be regarded as a cer- 
tainty. We have no objection to furnish ideas for the journalists—custom 
has made it easy ; for the discriminating public will bear witness how regu- 
larly the seeds have been sown by the Round Table that have subsequently 
sprouted into full-blown sensations, crusades, and startling developments 
in the fertile pages of the dailies. But we really think their windows might 
have been sufficiently open to admit so obvious and necessary an inference 
as this about General Grant without being obliged to take it in from second 
hand ; more especially after so long a time that, through its dissemination 
among the masses, the instructive reflection has come from below rather 
than above. 

General Grant’s visit to the metropolis at a moment just before his 
inauguration seems to have been instrumental in producing this sudden 
enlightenment, and for reasons not difficult to find. He has for some time 
been strengthening himself with war Democrats and conservative Republi- 
cans, and giving the Radicals of both parties an impartial cold shoulder. 
This has been accomplished through means well understood by the ini- 
tiated, but only dimly appreciated, through results, by the general public. 
Floating in the atmosphere everywhere—whence or how none could exactly 
tell—has been and is the conviction that between Grant and the hitherto 
all-powerful Radicals is to be a deathless feud. But with the General’s 
visit to New York this has taken a more palpable form. It is now known 
that the disposition of those great bones of contention and, in the matter of 
their distribution, those unerring indices of policy, the Cabinet offices, the 
foreign missions, and the three great government positions —: the metropo- 
lis, will be such as to constitute a gauntlet of defiance thrown down at the 
feet of the Radical faction. It is known that the Treasury has been offered 
to Mr. A. T. Stewart—and that he has declined it. The State Department 
has been offered to Mr. Charles Francis Adams—and he has taken the 
proposal into serious consideration. Should he refuse, Mr. Motley is the 
next choice. The War Department—and this is very significant—has been 
tendered to General McClellan, and has so far neither been accepted nor 
declined. Ex-Governor Fish has the option of the portfolio in the latter 
case. ‘The Navy Department having been gratefully declined by Admiral 
Farragut, has been offered to Admiral Porter, who is pretty sure to accept 
it. Strong efforts have been made to induce the appointment of Mr. E. B. 
Washburne as Minister to France, but they are almost certain to fail. It 
is pretty well decided that Mr. M. H. Grinnell is to be Collector of New 
York, and that Mr. C. A. Dana will be either Surveyor or Navy Agent. 
The last-named gentleman is almost as popular with Democrats as with 
Republicans, and his appointment and subsequent career—able and 
upright man that he is—will go far to efface the stain left on New York 
journalism by the conduct, in the latter office, of a former incumbent. 
Other names might be mentioned in connection with important posts still 
more sharply indicative of Radical discomfiture, and the only sop to Cer- 
berus seems to consist in the selection of Mr. Greeley as Minister to Eng- 
land—a step for which there are exceptional reasons, and which is now said 
to be finally determined upon. Mr. John W. Forney has been spoken of for 
Mr. Greeley’s long supposed future niche—the Post-office ; but Mr. For-. 
ney’s sinister connection with letters in former days would materially dam- 
age his chances, even if his extreme radicalism did not. 

All this clearly indicates the general nature of President Grant’s future 
policy. The Radicals have not lifted him to power, and he does not mean 
to show them gratitude for favors not conferred. He knows that he is 
strong enough without them. Moreover, not because they are Republi- 
cans—for Democrats in the like position would have done the same—but 
because they had the chance, the extremists are so far identified with 
schemes of public plunder that Grant’s cherished plans of retrenchment 
and economy must needs bring about a collision. Thus the handwriting 
on the wall is daily becoming plainer and plainer, and there is little occa- 
sion to regret its import. The Radical faction has outlived the system 
that gave it birth quite long enough, and the sooner it draws the drapery 
of its couch about it and prepares to lie down to pleasant dreams the bet- 
ter for the nation. ; 





RAILROAD INFLATION. 


© tparaares are due to Mr. Charles Francis Adams, Jr., for his timely and 
valuable paper on this subject in the current orth American. Popular 
attention had hitherto been called to the increase of shares in railroad 
corporations almost entirely as a matter affecting Wall Street ; and in this 
view people contented themselves with thinking how it affected the inter- 
ests of speculators or showed the ingenuity of their leaders. But the 
enormous amounts added within a few years to the capital account of rail- 
roads, without special authority and without the money represented being 
paid in, have at last awakened more enlightened and serious attention ; 
and the article of Mr. Adams is very useful, as giving an accurate state- 
ment of the mischief and its fruits. He has also added a practical sug- 
gestion for its cure, founded on successful use in European countries. Start- 
ing with the position that whatever is paid for transportation, whether of 
freight or of persons, operates as a tax on the community, he shows that 
natural interest prompts that community to reduce the tax to as low a 
point as is consistent with adequate and efficient service, while those who 
supply the transportation naturally charge as high a price as is consistent 
with retaining the business. Now, a railroad, if not very short, is practi- 
cally a monopoly, and is only affected to a very limited extent by competi- 
tion. In fact, experience has shown it to be more profitable for the roads 
to unite in keeping up rates than to lower them against each other, and thus 
competition has afforded little pecuniary relief. Taking these circumstan- 
ces into account, it becomes highly necessary for the state which charters 
the road to control it as to the amount of permanent liabilities it shall 
assume upon which to earn dividends. Mr. Adams shows that a restric- 
tion on dividends led to inefficient service, ard finally to the expedient of 
paying dividends in stock, which in turn became property yielding divi- 
dends. Familiarized with this device, managers of railroads have of late 
years added large amounts of stock to their capital for every conceivable 
reason, and in every possible manner, with and without consent of stock- 
holders, and with or without public notice. Repeatedly have these 
new issues seemed to be made for no purposes but those of specu- 
lation. But, however made, they have sweiled the volume of capital 
stock, and necessitated the payment of larger amounts as annual divi- 
dend, and thus increased the burdens of the community. The rem- 
edy suggested is that the state should control the capital account of the 
roads which it charters, and fix from time to time the maximum charges 
for fare and freight, working through competent commissioners and after 
consultation with the railroad managers. ‘This would protect the commu- 
nity and stimulate the chartered monopoly to active exertion to increase 
its net earnings, which would then be a fair measure of its growing public 
usefulness. The elaboration must be read in the article itself, which we 
hope Mr. Adams will reprint in pamphlet form. It oughtto be brought 
before every banker and stock-broker, and every member of the state and 
federal legislatures. 

Legislative action in this important matter bids fair to come first from 
the grain-growing states of the West, under the lead of Illinois. Certainly 
the increase of some Western stocks has been enormous ; witness Burling- 
ton and Quincy, Chicago and North-western, and the Milwaukee and St. Paul. 
The. fares also are high, averaging close upon five cents a mile ; while the 
freights take a very large slice out of the grain which the farmers ship to the 
nearest great market. This renders it likely that the farming interest, 
powerful in the legislatures of those states, will make itself felt. The battle 
may safely be left to the Western men ; the only pity is, that the work has 
to be done in so large a number of separate states. The state of New 
York might with profit address itself to the same task, and no better case 
for action could be found than that now offered by the recent scrip dividend 
made by the New York Central Railroad Company. The managers of this 
road, whose predecessors, until three years back, protested that an increase 
of fare was necessary to maintain six per cent. annual dividends, now add 
eighty per cent. to the capital stock in certificates of profit, expecting to 
pay eight per cent. per annum on the whole amount thus increased. These 
certificates are to be converted into stock as soon as legislative authority is 
obtained. We will say nothing of the suit now going on to test the legality 
of the scrip issue, for its motives, however interesting, do not touch the 
point under consideration. What concerns us is that it is expected to 
saddle the road permanently with an additional amount of capital stock of 
about twenty-three millions. It is now for the Legislature to examine this 
astounding claim, for which the company’s annual reports could prepare 
no one, and to refuse the privilege of conversion unless it be plainly shown 
that there are adequate business reasons to justify this enormous addition 
to the capital. All the more care must be taken that the decision will 
govern the cases of the Hudson River and Harlem roads, whose prices 
justify the common report that they are to be treated as the Central has 
been. It is also an advantage that the managers of the Central have acted 
with bold openness. The question is upon its merits, and needs to be so 
treated, for the policy of the state must be clearly defined on this important 
subject. The large issues of Erie stock cannot be put on this level ; their 
secrecy forbids that we should deal exactly in the same way withthem. All 
the more is it an object for the Erie people to force the Central managers into 
partnership with them, for better effect in the Legislature. If this scrip 
dividend on New York Central is fully and fairly examined at Albany, we 
shall learn for what sort of reasons the traffic through our siate is to pay 
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from one and a half to two millions annually to furnish dividends on this 
new issue. And we may, and eventually must, reach some settled general 
law to regulate the whole subject ; both as regards appropriation of surplus 
earnings and reduction of bonded debt. It will be a task of some diffi- 
culty, but it must be accomplished. If it is much longer delayed, it will 
enter into politics ; and the party which first furnishes an equitable -plan, 
protecting the people while dealing fairly with stockholders, will have sub- 
stantial grounds for a decided increase of popular favor. 








THE SHAKESPEARIAN REVIVALS. 


* tans Shakespearian plays were brought out last week at two metropoli- 
tan theatres in a way that deserves the hearty praise of all who love 

art and who crave to see the purification of the drama. The tragedy of 
Romeo.and Fuliet and the comedy of Much Ado about Nothing have been 
presented at the two houses respectively devoted to Melpomene and Tha- 
lia in such fashion as to command public gratitude. All that the will and 
the labor of those in authority could do for these noted revivals has been 
done. The scenery, costumes, properties, music, and stage-management 
have been, with trifling exceptions, so very good that only hypercriticism, 
and that of the most unamiable kind, can find blemishes on the histrionic 
sun to find fault withal. There has been, indeed, in these matters some- 
thing more than the mere conventional merit that current reporters know 
so well how to recognize. There has been something more than mere 
money-spending, something more than improved photographs of what has 
been done before. There have been taste, research, considerable feeling and 
conscientiousness—in a word, much of the best of those qualities that make 
wide difference between the vulgarest of theatrical shows and the higher 
drama—as it ought to be. And when we remember how very gross and 
vile our stage has of late fast been getting to be ; when we recall the nude 
ballet and the erotic song and the licentious double-entendre; when we 
think of the blushes on the cheeks of pure young girls called up by the 
dirty drama, the intensity of whose pruriency seems, happily, to assure it a 
proportionally brief existence—we feel that we ought to be thoroughly 
grateful for aught that even indirectly hastens the decay of so wretched a 
school and promises to nourish the taste for a healthier one. This grati- 
tude we feel and fain would ungrudgingly express ; and if in duty to the 
public and to art we feel bound to qualify our applause of the two per- 
formances in question, it is done with a reluctance which is only overcome 
by the reflection that candid criticism is not only wise and right in itself, 
but that it is certain in the long run to be the most salutary even for those 
who may temporarily be aggrieved by it. As regards the setting, then, of 
these two pictures, the tragedy at Booth’s and the comedy at Wallack’s, we 
have nothing to offer save in the way of substantial commendation. As 
regards the pictures themselves, they are marred by four circumstances that 
may most briefly be described as follows : 

1. Mr. Lester Wallack cannot act Benedick. 

2. Miss Rose Eytinge cannot act Beatrice. 

3. Mr. Edwin Booth cannot act Romeo. 

4. Miss Mary McVicker cannot act Juliet. 


These we must all admit are unfortunate drawbacks. The plays, as 
represented, may be very enjoyable in spite of them; and in spite of them 
we hope they will both have long and successful runs. The lack of ability 
that we speak of is mainly in each case the fault of nature, not that of the 
actor. Where their will was concerned—that is to say as managers, in 
exhibiting good taste or getting others to exhibit it, in opening their purse- 
strings, in doing their utmost, in fine, to gratify their patrons and reflect 
lustre on the stage—Messrs. Wallack and Booth have done wonders and 
deserve all praise. But to play a hero of Shakespeare’s is not a matter of 
volition. It is not—much as the audiences at Wallack’s may have been 
taught the contrary—a matter of fine dresses and scenery. It is not— 
much as the public may have tried to convince Mr. Booth to the contrary 
—a matter of fine eyes, an agreeable person, and a celebrated name. The 
faculty is the product of a combination of brains and physique that neither 
money, nor long habit, nor ancestral popularity can confer, although these 
elements will, we admit, go far toward misleading the public. If their pos- 
session alone will enable managers to delight and improve us by revivals 
like those under consideration, why, we must take them and be thankful ; 
but we cannot be blind to deficiencies for which these elements, valuable 
as they are, cannot entirely atone. 

Mr. Lester Wallack—who takes precedence by right of much seniority 
—cannot play Benedick by reason of several marked disqualifications. He 
Jacks the soldierly manner and carriage proper to the part. He lacks a 
certain manliness, a brusque flavor, chivalrous yet rough, a coarse exterior, 
yet with a smack of refinement under the outer husk. Paradoxical as it 
may seem, Mr. Wallack is too gentlemanly and yet too ungentlemanly for 
Benedick. He is too finical and self-conscious, and his voice lacks sonority 
for the warrior who has so lately ruffled with death in the field and marched 
home fresh from victory. He seems constantly to be thinking of himself, 
which Benedick assuredly would seldom do. Moreover, he has a fashion of 
ogling the women as if to say, “ You can’t resist me, and you know it,” 
which, beside being neither gentlemanly nor nice, is exactly what Benedick 
never would do. He is a fetit-maitre of a Benedick, a creature much more 
like Osric or Roderigo, and gives forth a thin-chested, hollow, exhausted 





sound, utterly foreign to our notion of the vigorous, stalwart soldier who 
thinks even less of himself than he does about women. Mr. Wallack— 
although, of course, he could not consistently with his position assume the 
part—would be much better suited in Don Pedro than in Benedick ; and 
Mr. James W. Wallack, who possesses exactly those qualities of robustness, 
forgetfulness of self, vocal roundness and force, and a certain generous 
manliness in which his cousin is so wanting or which he finds it impossible 
to simulate, would, despite some possible defects, have made a more satis- 
factory figure as Benedick. A singular person who writes in the World 
accounts for Mr. Lester Wallack’s shortcomings in this play by the sugges- 
tion that, “ were he to tax himself in the rendition of his part, as he has 
his invention and judgment in the general perfecting of the stage manage- 
ment, personal discrepancy would amount to an artistic inequality detri- 
mental to the artistic whole ;’ which is one of the best things we have read 
in some time. But a certain Benedick, his predecessor, never troubled 
himself much with such subtle considerations ; and assuredly no one who 
remembers the elder Wallack in the part can see without melancholy its per- 
formance by hisson. Miss Eytinge, attractive as she may be in other walks, 
is quite without genius for comedy. In the melodramatic passages of Beatrice 
she produces most effect ; and, considering the capabilities of the part, no 
sentence than this could be more conclusive of its representative's want of 
ability. The sparkle, the delicious mingling of impudence and coyness, the 
swift and merciless wit, the mannish affectations and the thoroughly woman- 
ly nature beneath, the noble and utterly reckless defiance of wrong, the 
wealth of sunny tenderness seen through the April showers of tart and 
scathing words : of all these charmingly contrasted qualities of Shakespeare’s 
Beatrice Miss Eytinge has the actress’s idea—not the woman’s or the 
cultivated lady’s. She is conventional to the last degree, and while she 
spares us any female equivalent for that priggish self consciousness that 
offends us in Benedick, she is almost as destitute of originality. That she 
is worthy of her lover is but a poor compliment, but it is the best that in 
candor we can offer. The best acted part in Much Ado is the Dogberry of 
Mr. John Gilbert. Like Compton’s performance of the same character, it 
is a trifle “ hard,” but it is on the whole a more satisfactory impersonation 
than that of the English actor. 


It seems a curious thing to say when the two men are in most respects 
so unlike, but much the same egotism that makes Mr. Wallack a bad Ben- 
edick makes Mr. Booth a bad Romeo. He is never lost in the part, and 
he is perfectly well aware of the fact ; which is the reason that he tries to 
make up for the want of passion by fantastic exaggerations and puerile 
eccentricities. Romco, young and foolish as he may be, is yet a very man 
in force, purpose, and virile intensity. The ardor that is just ignited by 
Rosaline swells into a perfect conflagration at sight 6f Juliet. Most 
Romeos are ridiculous because they fall short of endowing his passion with 
that overwhelming character which, however, the situations and the text 
demand. Mr. Booth, with too much tact to be entirely ridiculous and too 
little self-abnegation to comprehend the volcanic intensity of the young 
Italian’s nature, gives us a queer sketch amalgamated of the caprices of 
Little Pickle, the explosions of Sir Giles, and the moribund dolor of 
Hamlet, which may be satisfactory to his admirers, but which is, 
notwithstanding, utterly unlike Romeo. The truth is, Mr. Booth has 
never seen his father or any other really great actor play Romeo. 
He is, therefore, forced to evolve his conception from within ; and 
this is the all-sufficing reason of his failure. He cannot realize a pas- 
sion so Niagara-like in its sweep as to lift a human being totally out of self 
and make him positively regardless of consequences. With him there 
must always be some arriere-penste. This may not be incompatible with the 
portrayal of rage, despair, ambition, revenge ; it #s incompatible with the 
portrayal of love. Hence this promising artist is less successful in char- 
acters wherein love is the master passion than in others. He knows this 
perfectly and cannot conceal the knowledge. Miss McVicker is too small 
in every way for Juliet. She is not without talent, but her powers, either 
natural or acquired, are altogether inadequate to the exigencies of a part 
that probably no woman on our stage can now both look and act. Like 
Miss Eytinge, Miss McVicker is wearisomely conventional, but, unlike the 
former lady, one cannot by any imaginative effort conceive of her identity 
with the character she essays to represent. Mr. Edwin Adams, who might 
be a fair Mercutio were he nct so unwarrantably melodramatic and so 
lacking in airiness, would make a more effective Romeo than Mr. Booth, 
and we advise a change, respectively, in the cast of these two parts. Of the 
remaining persons of the drama, Mr. Mark Smith as Friar Laurence is at 
once the most impressive, correct, and satisfactory ; while of the others 
there is none distinctively bad. 

Although constrained to point out their shortcomings, we are glad to find 
so much to applaud in the manner wherein these plays have been put upon 
the stage. Their own natural or personal defects in ‘no wise derogate from 
the praiseworthiness of the attempts of these energetic managers to do jus- 
tice to Shakespeare and to the taste of the educated public. ‘They have 
shown that sterling performances, even if unembellished by women’s legs 
and French coarseness, can attract remunerative audiences ; and it is a 


_very admirable thing to demonsttate'to theatre-goers how much better they 


are capable of becoming than for some time past they have shown them- 
selves to be. We trust that both Messrs. Wallack and Booth will reap an 
ample reward—and not a pecuniary reward alone—for the indisputable 
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taste and enterprise that have marked these two Shakespearian revivals ; 
and they may be assured that none will rejoice in such a result more heart- 
ily than ourselves. 








TEETERING WOMEN. 


S° much attention has lately been concentrated on the graces and 
beauties of the Grecian Bend as altogether to overshadow the merits of 
another feminine accomplishment which rightfully takes precedence of 
this alike in point of age and universality of practice. It is one that all 
women use who make any pretence to cultivation or good breeding, and 
which the first woman, who from all accounts must have been a most 
accomplished person, though perhaps for taste in dress a trifle too décolletée, 
no doubt used before them. © Yet, for all that, it is never openly cultivated or 
professedly exhibited ; no fond or strategical mamma finds in it an occasion 
for putting her marketable daughter through her matrimonial paces ; we are 
not aware that it is included with French and general deportment in the 
ordinary curriculum of any first-class finishing school or superior young 
ladies’ seminary. One of the things it seems to be, like plain sewing, the 
lancers, or sentimental piety, which all women take to naturally and learn 
instinctively, and men seldom if ever attain the faintest comprehension of 
either in theory or practice. It is even difficult to find a term which shall 
intelligibly or suggestively describe it ; the word which, after protracted and 
painful cogitation, we have finally settled on for an approximate accuracy 
which makes up for its lack of elegance, even requires some explanation to 
make its fitness plainly apparent. 

The close observer of woman’s various and often inscrutable, though 
always charming ways, must have noticed that almost invariably after 
making any ascent or descent, however slight, as, for instance, on getting 
into or out of an omnibus, street-car, or other similar vehicle, on going up 
or down stairs, or rising from a sitting posture or the like, it is her custom to 
signalize and celebrate the event by a certain peculiar oscillating movement 
of the body, more or less prolonged. This movement resembles nothing so 
much as the incipient undulations of the redowa or the rope-dancer’s 
initiatory struggles with the delicacies of balance, except that it is not 
lateral but backward and forward, jike a rocking-horse or an unpractised 
skater—a see-sawing motion, in short ; what the children, in their rude but 
vigorous dialect, call “teetering.” And teetering we have determined is 
to be the hitherto undiscovered name of this old but yet uncelebrated 
accomplishment. ‘To the philologist the word will suggest the additional 
reason of a score of fanciful analogies. For teeter is only another form 
of titter; and the graceful exercise we refer to is in reality, as it were, a 
physical titter, a pedal simper, a crural giggle ; a reflection of the facial 
smile that usually accompanies and heralds it. But we shall not pause to 
busy ourselves with philological felicities ; a more important task awaits us 
in the philosophical consideration of the practice we have been to the trouble 
of baptizing. 

Why teetering exists, and what possible reason women can have for 
teetering in the circumstances in which every woman seems to consider it 
the only proper thing to do, is the first question that suggests itself to the 
curious and puzzled masculine observer. And lest the anxious reader 
should here begin to entertain expectations of enlightenment on this point, 
which must only be disappointed, we hasten to avert his consequent and 
just resentment by frankly stating at once our utter inability to give any 
satisfactory solution of the mystery. Perhaps it may be intended to ar- 
range the multitudinous raiment disarranged by previous motion ; perhaps it 
is meant as an artistic prelude or preparation to a change of gait, just as ina 
squadron of cavalry, for example, an interjected trot graduates the break 
from the walk to the gallop; perhaps it is a graceful atonement for some 
imaginary preceding awkwardness ; perhaps it is simply and solely an or- 
nament, one of those lovely but entirely meaningless flourishes and _fioriture 
wherewith women are so fond of wreathing and embellishing their daily ways. 

Who knows? Not we, surely ; least of all, probably, they who are most given 
- to this unconscious habit. Only to the keen observer there will be evident 
in the movement, in the gestures and looks which accompany it, something ot 
deprecation, of appeal, as it were, to the charitable judgment of the bystanders. 
You catch me at a disadvantage, says this mute and inarticulate voice ot 
dumb entreaty, but wait and see what I can do before you set me down as 
gauche. Next to being called ugly, clumsiness is the charge that a woman 
most dreads and most bitterly resents ; and teetering to a subtle investiga- 
tion may fairly seem the offspring of this natural apprehension. 

But, after all, these speculations are idle. Besides, we have done our duty 
in calling public attention to the knowledge of an accomplishment on which 
women set such store, and whose cultivation we trust this brief notice will 
have the tendency to stimulate. A pretty woman engaged in the process 
of teetering is not a disagreeable sight, as, indeed, a pretty woman very 
seldom is under any circumstances. Of course much depends on the way 
in which it is done. Physical grace and ease and litheness will tell here as 
always, and where one woman will teeter with the beautiful rhythmic 
smoothness of a dancer dancing in tune (which, by the way, very few 
dancers ever do), another will wabble with the ungainly roll of a China 
mandarin. Here is plainly room for the efforts of an enlightened education. 
If women must teeter, by all means let them teeter so as to be things ot 
beauty and joys for ever. Indeed, we are not sure but it would be advisable 
to make instruction in the art of teetering gracefully as indispensable a 





part of a girl’s education as music or botany or the use of the globes. If 
that great consummation shall be achieved, and teetering date its triumphant 
recognition and careful culture from the stimulus of this article, we shall 
feel entirely rewarded. To others we Jeave the ignoble labor of elucida- 
tion and explanation ; we shall be content with the glory of having brought 
teetering into the notice it deserves, and won for it the attention which 
alone is necessary to secure it its rightful place and consideration among 
all graceful feminine accomplishments. 








HALLECK AND POE. 


HE New York of two generations ago—that rare old Knickerbocker 
town so famed for its doughty literati, whether in prose or poetry— 
is lost or merged in the gigantic commercial city of to-day. No longer is 
“the Broad Way” of good John Adams the same popular promenade our 
worthy ancestors frequented of an afternoon, to air their ancient fashions 
and flirt and match-make with an honesty of purpose infrequent in Fifth 
Avenue—where the sight of epauletted naval officers from the seventy-four- 
gun-ship off the Battery made the hearts of fresh Manhattan beauties throb 
with delight, and where a noted editor or city official or well-known lawyer 
was a marked object of interest to passing youth. No longer do one-horse 
cabs bear kidded dandy and musk-scented belle to evening parties, begin- 
ning at eight o’clock and devoted to elegant quadrille and love-inspiring 
waltz. No longer do dim oil-lamps “make darkness visible” along the 
lonely highways, or sperm candles lend their adhesive droppings to coat 
and dress at theatre, ball, or concert. No more are shop-goods cheap, 
salaries sufficient, people easily pleased, business slow and sure, and taxes 
a laughing matter, as in the happy days of forty or fifty years ago. The 
days are gone when the old City Hotel was the Fifth Avenue of its time, 
the Park the only theatre of resort, and Bowling Green a spot of attraction 
and reverence by reason of Revolutionary associations. No longer does the 
Evening Mirror, that sheet of interest to the idler even to-day, entertain 
the citizen at his early supper with tidbits of local news or stories by pens 
now still, or songs whose singers are silent in the tomb, although their 
memory is yet green and warm in the hearts of a new generation of culti- 
vated readers. But acommemorative tribute to Fitz-Greene Halleck, lately 
pronounced before the Historical Society by the venerable William Cullen 
Bryant, recalls, as by a magician’s spell, the memory of the days thus past 
away. 

In those halcyon days two poets lived and wrote whose fame will perhaps 
last as long as the language they enriched. Nature endowed both with the 
rare gift of genius. By one the germ was cherished and encouraged to 
maturity, and bore ripe and wholesome fruitage ; by the other the priceless 
boon was more than neglected, even squandered and abused, and at length 
sprang up exquisite in itself, but mingled with frightful tares and nettles that 
sullied the beauty and poisoned the fragrance of the flowers. Halleck and 
Poe we mean, pet songsters of the new-old city, twin-brothers in letters, men 
who played very different parts upon the stage of life, poets who won high 
places in the temple of Fame, and whose works are now familiar in our 
mouths as household words, Perhaps the true test of poetic genius is that 
the world cannot, if it would, permanently ignore or belittle it. It will not 
allow itself to be let alone or go unnoticed, but insensibly forces its way 
into the world’s eye, aided, perchance, by its very opponents or traducers. 
So it was with the poetry of Poe and Halleck. They had their day—their 
first flush of success—their verses were written, read, and laid upon the 
shelf, their songs were sung and their poems recited until they even palled 
upon the public ear. But the world brought them forth every now and then, 
sang and read them time and time again, and finally made up its slow- 
moving, massive mind, “ frosty but kindly,” to sing and speak and read 
them always. To-day those poets of nature are as intimately known and 
generally read as when, in the first flush of young success, they delighted 
Manhattan by the sparkle, the sweetness, and the fancy their glowing and 
thoroughly American genius taught them to incorporate in rhyme. 

There is now in press a biography of Fitz-Greene Halleck which has 
reached the hands, and received the favorable notice, of that surviving poet 
of the same past age and warm personal friend of the subject of the memoir 
whose recent eulogy we have just mentioned. In a recent publication, too, a 
sketch of Edgar Allan Poe by a popular writer constituted the leading 
article. As public attention is thus newly attracted to these two poets 
it may be profitable to trace the resemblance or dissimilarity to be found 
in their lives and writings. Halleck was a man of industrious habits, who 
earned his daily bread and paid his debts—like Charles Lamb, a book- 
keeper by necessity, a poet by nature and choice. Until middle life a 
counting-room was the scene of his daily toil. At night he wrote verses for 
amusement. Popularity followed these occasional efforts, and society 
claimed the rising poet and made a lion of him. In return he graced 
society and celebrated the beauty of her belles in poetry not unknown to 
Scott and familiar to Campbell, to Hunt, and to Rogers, whose own career 
at the desk inclined him to sympathize more fully than the others with a 
fellow-bondsman. . A literary club, composed of a galaxy of writers, had 
for its centre this bright, particular star. Social gatherings,which encouraged 
intellectual intercourse and did not altogether forbid the inspirations of 
Bacchus to aid the play of wit and fancy, were habitual and frequent. The 
best talent of the day, professional, editorial, and poetical, met about the 
jovial board and gave full swing to humor and imagination. Every hospita- 
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ble and fashionable drawing-room was open to the writer of Fanny and Marco 
Bozzaris, and happy the fair whose eyes or form inspired that gifted pen to 
perpetuate their charms. From all this social success Halleck emerged 
unharmed ; and in the height of his fame he modestly withdrew from the 
gay world and sought retirement in rural scenes, amid which to grow grey 
and finally to fall asleep at a ripe old age.* His writings to this hour have 
the flavor of a rich glass of Burgundy—full, fragrant, satisfying, and leav- 
ing the fine smack of the grape behind. No morbid, unhealthy fancies 
burden the reader with their weight. True, touching, natural, humorous 
melody flows, brook-like, through his meadow-land of imagination. The 
sum total of Halleck’s life and poems is as it should be—as clear, unequiv- 
ocal, and complete as the pages of the business books he was wont to keep 
so correctly. 

Edgar Poe was, unhappily, the direct opposite of this. Regular work 
had no place in his vocabulary. However numerous his friends during 
life, but few remain to him now ; and it seems quite the fashion to censure 
without stint his wild career in talk or written criticism. Erratic, reckless, 
impulsive, “with passions wild and strong,” like Burns he early fell a 
victim to uncurbed propensities to evil. He passed a miserable hand-to- 
mouth existence on earth, lived in a fancy-moulded world of his own, broke 
the heart of the wife he dearly loved, failed in everything but acquiring 
fame, and died of excess in early manhood. Upon his poor wrecked life 
society might be more ready than it is to drop a tear of pity and forgive- 
ness. Admiration, we must all admit, is due to his great genius. Cham- 
bers’s Encyclopedia ranks Poe among the rarest poets of any land or time. 
The dirge for his lost love, weird and supernatural in its perfect frenzy of 
grief, is a bitter wail from a remorseful conscience. It has scarcely a rival 
in the language to dispute its intense expression of devotion and sorrow. 
There is nothing in Poe that rings of the wild-wood and flowery heather. 
All is cloud, storm, shipwreck. He seems the incarnate demon of destruc- 
tion and desolation. 

Natural disposition probably moulded, quite as much as circumstances, 
the course of these two men. It appears hardly possible that they ever 
could have been warm friends. Their fields were different, and so were 
their moral natures. Health and morbidness cannot assimilate. If long 
life, pleasant social intercourse, well-won repute, and a peaceful end are 
the best things we know of, then Halleck was thrice blessed. The brilliant 
and original Poe, as if to balance his more palpable and fiery genius, had 
little of these to mitigate his wretched lot, yet left a fame behind that will 
shine like a melancholy star when many a better man, if not more genuine 
poet, is hidden in the clouds or distant ether of time. Diverse as were 
their earthly careers and various their characteristics, Halleck and Poe 
leave to their country a legacy of poetry such as no American, and as- 
suredly no New Yorker, can ever regard with feelings other than those of 
pride and satisfaction. 








GOOD HUMOR, AS RELATED TO LITERARY CRITICISM. 


f Kgnehd aggregate of mental and moral qualities we call good humor is 

indisputably a most desirable thing. Although it is probably as often 
the product of callous indifference as of any active virtues, and is there- 
fore a rather negative merit, it is one that we could ill afford to spare. In 
fact, it is difficult to conceive how we could do without it ; and considering 
the number of occasions requiring its display, remembering also that, like 
most other things, it is doubtless strengthened by exercise, we may reason- 
ably hope that it will never be entirely extinct. Now, one of the elements 
which enter largely into the composition of good humor is charity for the 
faults of others, or perhaps we should say, one of the elements which are 
entirely absent from good humor is a nice sense of discrimination between 
the good and the bad, the true and the false, in sentiment and expression ; 
the correct and the faulty in zsthetics. In fine, good humor is not criti- 
cally appreciative of the good, the true, and the beautiful. A man notori- 
ously good-natured—and this is but a chronic state of good humor—seldom 
has a fine ear for music, a correct knowledge of art, or a cultivated literary 
taste. 

This estimable quality is also liable to perversion. Its legitimate use is 
to repel things disagreeable—to act as a kind of mental musquito-net to 
ward off the attacks of stinging annoyances. When your friend persists in 
talking about his grandfather or your grocer regales you with political 
economy, when your wife’s aunt sends her trunks to your residence, when 
your guest eats with his knife and with provoking skill declines to cut 
himself, when your party goes out of power, when your hat blows off— 
when, in short, anything excessively exasperating occurs and you can still 
repress in your smiles every tendency toward grin, then, indeed, good 
humor is about its proper business, and is deserving of our highest com- 
mendation. Like the angelic sex, it is only when it leaves its proper orbit 
that it becomes disagreeable and a nuisance. While it prompts only to 
passive inaction it is a blessing, but when it seizes the lever, the sword, the 
chisel, or the pen it invariably lays about itself in such extraordinary fashion 
as to become ridiculous. Jack Falstaff at the Boar’s Head, submitting 
quietly to abuse and attempting nothing more difficult than to absorb his 
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sack-and-sugar, might have inspired us with something of respect and rever- 
ence, especially if he had kept a guarded tongue in his head, and not 
indulged in rhetoric. But Jack Falstaff as a highwayman and a soldier is 
shielded from our contempt only by the antics which make him ridiculous. 

Some of the most striking instances of this perversion of a really good 
quality to a really bad use are found in those columns of our daily press in 
which new books are reviewed. We do not for a moment imagine that the 
gentlemen who write these adver—we beg their pardon, reviews, are “ paid 
to praise.” Nor can we think that they are any more ignorant of literature 
than the average of mankind. On the contrary, we are confident that they 
themselves would repel such an insinuation with quite as much contempt 
as it would deserve. We cheerfully admit our belief that they are ac- 
quainted with the names of many of the best writers, and that the titles of 
a number of the celebrated works of the time are by no means unknown 
to them. In the face of these facts we are not at all inclined to be so pre- 
sumptuous as to intimate that these gentlemen do not know what they are 
talking about. We prefer, when such a supposition is at all consonant with 
appearances, to think that the indiscriminate aus librorum which in our 
dailies constitutes so large a portion of the matter under the head of Mew 
Publications is mainly attributable to the good humor of the reviewers— 
a good humor exhibiting, of course, some of the imperfections we have 
mentioned as its usual concomitants, and displaying a moiety of perversion, 
but a genuine, honest good humor for all that. We can imagine how dis- 
agreeable a duty it would be to say unkind things of a book without ever 
having opened it ; to crush with iron pen the budding fame of a young author 
who has never done and never could do us a greater wrong than to require us 
to read his book ; to stop outright the sale of a whole edition by a few tren- 
chant sentences of disapproval in that great arbiter from whose decision there 
is no appeal—the daily newspaper. We fully appreciate the difficulties which 
beset the reviewer, and do not wonder that his inimitable good humor deters 
him from expressing his honest disapproval of the book he does not under- 
stand. Huc relates that in China to accept even the most urgent invita+ 
tion is construed either as a personal affront or an evidence of ill-breeding. 
Shall we be less courteous than the Chinese? When a publisher indirectly 
begs us to give an honest opinion of his book shall we be so uncivil as to 
give it, even supposing we have an honest opinion to give? Heaven for- 
bid! Above all things let us be well-bred and good-humored. 

We have confined our remarks to the critics of the daily press, not 
because they have in this matter a monopoly of courtesy and good humor 
—for in these qualities they are frequently surpassed by the critics of the 
weeklies, even those of a professed literary character—but because there 
are more of them. Worthy exceptions there are in both classes, but the 
rule is as we have intimated. We are constantly told with tiresome itera- 
tion that the Golden Fiddlestick is a work of rare merit, whose author 
brings to his task an extensive knowledge of his subject, the fruit of long 
research, a cultivated taste, a remarkable insight into the nature of men 
and things, together with a felicity and clearness of expression which can 
only proceed from an equal clearness of ideas, etc., etc. And to crown all 
and set for ever at rest all doubts of its excellence, we are informed that 
the book is peculiarly American in subject and treatment. In the next 
edition of his work, which, of course, is sure to follow, the ambitious Tit- 
brush or Tootle prints all these hackneyed generalities in the latter pages of 
his wretched nonsense, and there they stand, a disgrace to journalism, a 
verbal caricature of the tastes of the age, a perennial self-assertion of stu- 
pidity. The consolation is that the next generation will never see them. 








PROVERBS. 

PROVERB has been well defined to be “ the wit of one man and the wisdom 

of many ”—the concentration of the common sense and experience of 

many into some happy pithy expression. The study of these quaint condensed 
sayings has evér been a favorite one with literary men. Cervantes makes Sancho 
Panza’s'conversation a whole string of them, as in our day Dickens has freely put 
them into the mouth of the inimitable Sam Weller; while learned and grave divines 
have found in these sparkling scintillations a pleasant relief from more serious occu- 
pations. A recent lecture by the author of a popular work on the Life and Epistles 
of St. Paul presents an interesting collection of these witty aphorisms. Com- 
plete proverbial sentences. are either exhortative, such as “ Make hay while the 
sun shines ;” “ Think of ease, but work on ;” “ Pull down thy hat on the windy 
side ;” or the Spanish one of “ Dine with thy aunt, but not every day ;” or indica- 
tive, such as “ Half a loaf is better than no bread ;” “ Where the hedge is lowest 
most people go over ;” or, as Poor Richard says, “ Silks and satins put out the 
kitchen fire.” Poetry has always had a tendency to run into rhyme and alliteration, 
and itis so with proverbs. We say, “Time and tide wait for no man ;” but the 
true form is, “Time and tide for no man abide.” Sometimes the form is merely 
alliterative, as “ Ever drunk, ever dry ;” “ Wilful waste makes woful want ;” or, 
as the Scotch say, “ No swat no sweet.” More often they assume the shape of 
absolute rhyme, such as “ There’s many a slip between the cup and lip ;” “ Well 
begun, half done ;” “ April wet, good wheat ;” “Who goes borrowing, goes a 


sorrowing.” These oriental examples further illustrate this ; 
** Gep’s mills turn slow, 


4 “Who sues a mite 
But they grind woe.” 


Will catch a bite.” 
“ In the widow’s house “ When the sun flies 
There is no fat mouse.” The shadow dies,’ 


“Who doth the raven for a guide invite, 
Must marvel not on carcases to light.” 
“Should you a cistern with rosewater fill, 
rye ad ot A dead dog dropped in it would defile it still.” : 
A good proverb soon spreads, and possesses wonderful vitality. ““ Building a 
golden bridgt for a flying enemy” is older than Herodotus, and “Look not a 
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gift horse in the mouth” is found in medieval history and among Armenian 
proverbs. Proverbs are still being made. “Don’t shiver for last year’s snow,” 
and “Some people seem to be starched before they are washed,” are recent 
additions. The same truth is often expressed differently by different nations. 
In Friesland they say, “ Don’t sell your herrings before you catch them ;” we 
say, “ Don’t buy a pig in a poke ;” while in the tropics it takes the form of “ No 
man buys yams while they are yet in the ground.” We often give point to our 
advice by saying, “A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush,” while on the 
banks of the Nile, where cranes are abundant, the people say, “A thousand 
cranes in the air are not equal to one sparrow in the fist.” “ Every oak was once 
an acorn” is in Africa “The great calabash tree had a seed for its mother.” 
“ First build your house, and then think of your furniture ;”” “ A man envies every 
other man except his son and his pupil;” ‘ At the doors of taverns friends are 
plenty: at the door of the prison they are all gone ;” “ Throw plenty of mud, 
some of it is sure to stick,” are Hebrew proverbs expressive of sagacity. The 
French are fond of epigrammatic sayings. The adage “One swallow does not 
make a summer ” they render “ One flower does not make a garland.” A charac- 
teristic of their proverbs is the frequent mention of wolves. Thus: “Talk of 
the wolf, and you will see his tail,” equivalent to “ Talk of the devil, and he will 
appear.” “It is a silly sheep that makes the wolf her confessor ;” “ While the 
dogs growled at each other, the wolves devoured the sheep.” These are Ger- 
man examples: “ Little and often make a heap in time ;” “ Handsome apples are 
sometimes sour ;”’ “ It is easier to blame than to do better ;” “Take the world as 
it is, not as it ought to be ;” “ Our neighbors’ children are always the worst ;” 
“Forgive thyself nothing and others much ;” “The sun-dial only counts the 
bright hours ;” “ He who blackens others does not whiten himself ;” “To change 
and to do better are two different things ;” “ Revenge converts a little right into 
a great wrong ;” “ Charity gives itself rich, but covetousness hoards itself poor.” 

Spain is rich in proverbs. One of them runs, “ By the road of by-and-by one 
arrives at the town of Never.” There is much richness and beauty in the Italian 
proverbs, as “ Time and patience change the mulberry leaf into satin ;” but many 
others alluding to vengeance are terribly significant. The proverbs of Africa par- 
take largely of the physical aspect and moral characteristics of the country. 
We say of a lucky person, “ He was born witha silver spoon in his mouth.” On 
the Nile it is, “ Throw him into the river, and he will come up with a fish in his 
mouth ;” “ A small datestone is large enough to prop up a large water-jar ;” “The 
corn passes from hand to hand, but it comes to the mill at last ;” “ What can I think 
of thy good qualities, O onion! since every bite draws tears ?” “ The beetle is a 
beauty in the eyes of its mother ;” “ Say ‘good morning’ to the beantseller, not to 
the druggist,” meaning that it is better to be poor and well than rich and ill; “A 
husband between two parrots is like a head beaten with two sticks ;” “The 
camel has his own opinion, and the camel driver has his,” are all African. 

The Egyptian says: “ When crows are the guides of a people, they lead the 
carcase to the dogs ;” “The merit belongs to the beginner, should his successor 
do even better.” Turning to the western negroes, we find: “ The sun is the king 
of torches ;” “If nothing touches the palm leaves, they do not rustle ;” “No one 
gives a cat to a hyena to keep ;” “The leopard is absent, so they play with her 
cubs ;” “ The parasite has no root ;” “Two crocodiles cannot live in one hole ;” 
“Do not curse the crocodile’s mother before you cross the river ;” “Human 
blood is heavy: the man that has shed it cannot run away ;” “The frog enjoys 
itself in water, but not in hot water ;” “ The razor cannot shave itself;” “Were 
it not for fingers, the hand would bea spoon.” The Welsh have: “If thou 
wouldst have praise, die ;” “ By the side of sickness health becomes sweet ;” 
“He is not altogether bad who maketh another better ;” ‘No man is good 
unless others are made better by him ;” “If every fool wore a crown, we should 
all be kings.” Ireland is not rich in proverbs, but this one is characteristic, 
“Don’t throw out your dirty water till you have got in your clane.” Many pro- 
verbs are strictly local, as of a lazy man, “ He is as idle as Loudon’s dog that leaned 
against the wall to bark ;” or of one with no taste for music, “He is like Mat 
Davies’s bull that tossed the fiddler into the tree.” In classical writings there 
is an abundance of proverbs having reference to fowls and eggs. Juvenal speaks 
of a fortunate man as a white hen’s chicken, and of an unfortunate man as hav- 
ing been hatched from unlucky eggs. There is a saying that a “white egg may 
come from a black chicken.” The French lay it down that, “It is a sorry house 
in which the cock is silent and the hen crows.” In Egypt the people give this 
advice, “ Don’t say good morning to the cock,” meaning that it has been up early 
enough without your salutation. Every trade has its proverbs. A carpenter 
who had been eating an immense quantity of walnuts, his plate being loaded with 
Shells, said, “ You see, sir, a workman is known by his chips.” And again, “ You 
must use the rasp before you turn to the sandpaper.” “ It’s no use fishing till you 
have baited your hook” is good advice for a fisherman. These are sparks from 
the smith’s shop: “ Some men are born hammers, and others are born anvils;” “If 
the hammer strikes hard, the anvil lasts the longest ;” “ Once he was a hammer, 
and now he is an anvil ;” “It doesn’t follow that because your face is black, that 
therefore you are a smith ;” “The sword has forgotten the smith that forged it.” 

Of cats, mice, and monkeys we find: “The cat broke the china;” “ All 
cats are grey at night ;” “ Don’t trust the cat with the keys of the pigeon-house ;” 
“The more you stroke the cat the more she sets up her tail ;” “ The mewing cat is 
never a good mouser ;” “ When the cat dies, the mice rejoice ;” “ When the cat’s 
away, the mice’ll play.” The Egyptians have a proverb, ‘“ Mousey take this 
letter to the cat, and here are two pounds of sugar for you;” but the mouse 
replies, “ The pay is good enough, but I don’t like the business.” Familiar allu- 
Sions are made to the cat’s paw. It was the monkey that made use of the cat’s 
paw for taking the chestnuts out of the fire. ‘“ Dress a monkey in silk, and she is 
a monkey still ;” “The higher a monkey climbs the more he shows his tail.” The 
kitchen is prolific in homely aphorisms: “A fat chicken makes a lean will ;” 
“The proof of the pudding is in the eating ;” “ Don’t cry over spilt milk ;” “ Too 
many cooks spoil the broth;” “The pot called the pan blackamoor.” The 
Italians say : “ We don’t care for the sauce as long as there is fish in the kettle ;” 
“What is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander.” An odd turn is some- 
times given to proverbs. For instance: “The earliest bird catches the worm.” 
This was said to a lazy lad, who replied, “ The more fool the worm, for getting up 
80 soon.” _“ Take care of the sense, the sound will take care of itself,” might be 
instructive to those who want to make display in their speeches. Many of the 
most current forms are very expressive; “ Hell is paved with good intentions ;” 





“Pull up the stones, you sluggards, and break the devil’s head with them ;” 
“You cannot make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear ;” “It is useless stretching the 
grasshopper’s legs.” “It is ill taking the breeks off a Highlander ;” “ There is 
as good fish in the sea as ever came out of it ;” “It’s an ill wind that blows 
nobody good ;” “It ’s a long lane that never has a turning ;” “ Drop by drop fills 
the bucket ;” “ Every cloud has a silver lining ;” “The man in boots does not 
know the man in shoes.” Occasionally proverbs are to be reprobated, as, “ Take 
care of number one ;” “ Every man must sow his wild oats ;” “In for a penny in 
for a pound,” “ As well be hung for a sheep asa lamb,” etc.; but on the whole their 
influence and teaching are good. No country is richer than our own in these 
witty and trenchant epigrammatic sayings, but they have not yet received that 
attention which has been bestowed upon the proverbs of other nations. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


LETTER FROM MR. G. F. TRAIN. 


O THE EDITOR OF THE ROUND TABLE: 

Sir: The article attacking me, in your journal several months ago, went 
the rounds of Europe. The article saying a kind word or two this week of 
course will not be as widely copied. Whittier said error would die, truth would 
live. Itis not always so. I was surprised that you should forget that when a 
foreign nation insults an American citizen it tears a piece out of the American 
flag. Remember England and the 7yen¢,; John Bull and the Emperor Theodorus. 
I was in jail for no crime and no debt when you firedat me. It seems now, while 
you endorse all you said before, since you heard me speak you find some redeem- 
ing traits in my character. As I have been somewhat known these twenty years, 
perhaps you will point out any act of mine dishonorable, unpatriotic, and ignoble 
—any stain on my reputation as a merchant or my honor as aman. 

Do you not think it ungenerous, to use no stronger term, to misrepresent a 
man simply because he persists in maintaining his individuality? Do you think 
it fair to attack him and call him names when you never saw him or heard him, as 
you admit? Is this high-toned journalism? I buy the Round Table every week 
and notice the high order of its leaders, but in this respect of black-balling those 
you do not know it is sadly at fault. Wrong you say I am on currency and 
finance. Perhaps I am, but as I represent the pit, you the dress circle—as I 
have over thirty millions in my part of the opera and am in terrible earnest, I 
shall carry out my points, and I am as certain to be President of America some 
day as I am sure that there is more virtue among the people than among the 
politicians. But to be President I would not turn over a penny. It is only the 
mission of destiny. I go to elevate the White House, not myself. An honest 
egotist cannot be exalted by high office. GEO. FRANCIS TRAIN. 

Home, Saturday, Feb. 6. 








LETTER FROM MR. E. S. GOULD. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE ROUND TABLE: 

Sir: After my exposure in your columns of Mr. Moon’s reiterated blunder in the 
use of adove as an adjective, your philological readers will be amused, as I am an- 
noyed, at finding the same blunder in my letter in the Round Tad/e of January 30. 

But for the uniform accuracy of your printers, I would say that the error is 
theirs. As it is, I must say that I certainly intended to write, “that the above 
quoted line is not Shakespeare’s ;” and I am very sure that if I had seen a 
proof of the letter in advance of its publication, I should have so amended it. 

While making this correction I would like to call attention to one of the 
derivatives of the verb adadz. 

Adapt and adopt are as nearly identical, in etymology and orthography, as 
any two words in our language. Whether we trace them to the Latin or the 
French, the result is the same. Adaféo and adopto, or adapter and adopter pre- 
sent a perfect analogy. 

My point is, why should the derivative noun of one of those verbs differ from 
the other in its number of syllables? Why should we say adaptation for one 
and adoption for the other? Whence the additional a of the former word ? 
Why is that ¢a any better than the o vulgarly interpolated into rofary, or the ¢a 
foisted into preventive ? 

There is, indeed, such a word as adaption. Richardson accredits it; Wor- 
cester cites authority for it; and Webster says “it is little used and not legiti- 
mately formed ”—which latter assertion, I think, stands in need of some support. 
But can anybody tell how it came about that adaption was not originally, and for 
all subsequent time, recognized as the true derivative of adapt? 

I have sometimes found that, in treating of philological matters, asking a 
question is misinterpreted into making an assertion; I therefore conclude this 
note by saying that I do mot impeach the word in question, nor the universal 
usage which sanctions it. I merely ask, how the usage came to be what it is ? 

EDWARD S. GOULD. 

Troy, N. Y., February 9. 








FINAL NOTE FROM “A MODERN MINISTER.” 


To THE EDITOR OF THE ROUND TABLE: 

Sir: “A Layman’s” objection to the orthodox (schoolmen’s) view of the 
manner of the Divine existence, as presented in Jy Religion, arises from a con- 
fusion of thought respecting “creation” and “generation.” His reductio ad 
absurdum would have force if it were not for the fact that it conceives of the 
“generation” of the eternal Word precisely as if it were the “creation” of a 
finite being. 

Gop’s original consciousness of Himself, the very image of His essence, is, 
in one aspect, Himself; in another aspect, His other self, His a/ter ego. They 
are one in thought and will and essence. Hence the consequence “A Layman” 
attempts to deduce does not follow. Mon sequitur. 

But I do not desire to pursue this subject further. I am glad if one not 
accustomed to think of these things is now thinking of them. And although he 
has as yet only arrived at the Arian hypothesis, I am quite confident that more 
thought and study, with a sincere desire ta know the truth, will lead him to the 
truth as it 1s in Fesus. ‘With this expectation, I remain aT " 

Finally, yours, A MODERN MINISTER. 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 


HOME AFFAIRS. 


apne amendment for reducing the salaries of the judges and arbitrators for the 
suppression of the slave trade under the treaty with Great Britain was re- 
jected in the Senate, and another adopted requiring them to reside in the districts 
to which they are appointed. An amendment was also agreed to, directing the 
President to ascertain from the British government whether there was any ob- 
jection to doing away with the courts and officers altogether. The Suffrage 
amendment to the Constitution and the bill for the repeal of the Tenure-of-office act 
have been under debate and discussed at considerable length. The Senate has 
passed the bill authorizing the President to employ military force when necessary 
to protect alleged criminals delivered up to this country by foreign governments. 
In the House, the bill authorizing the construction of the East River bridge, to 
connect Brooklyn with New York, which was unanimously reported from the 
Committee on Canals and Roads, passed after some discussion. The President's 
message enclosing correspondence relative to the Fenian prisoners in Great 
Britain was referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. The committee ex- 
amining into the question of proposed control of the telegraphs by the government 
has agreed to report against the scheme as a hazardous if not impracticable ex- 
periment, likely to result in financial loss to the government. The bill for a 
railroad bridge over the Connecticut river was passed, and the Indian appropria- 
tion bill disposed of. The attempt to insert a clause transferring the Bureau to 
the War Department failed. The finances and currency, the disposition of the 
public lands, the Union Pacific Railroad, the report of Mr. Wells, and the re- 
duction of the army have all furnished material for discussion. On the last- 
named topic it was agreed that the Military Committee should report an amend-. 
ment to the army appropriation bill, providing for the reduction of the army 
The bill for the relief of Admiral Farragut and the officers and men of his fleet 
who passed Forts Philip and Jackson was agreed to. The bill entitles them to 
prize money on the numerous river steamers captured by the fleet and turned 
over to the Quartermaster’s Department. 

John Dobbs, of New York, a moulder, has been arrested on a charge of 
stealing $150,000 worth of bonds and securities in two large tin cash-boxes from 
the office of Messrs. Cambreleng & Pyne, Wall Street, on New Year’s day. Part 
of the stolen property has been recoveredc—Two heavy sentences have been 
inflicted on a couple of New York criminals. George Jones, a burglar, has been 
committed to the State Prison for 20 years, and Francis Boyle, the butcher-cart 
thief, for shooting at the officer who arrested him, to 40 years. An itinerant 
tinman named Sanders was killed at Stratford, Conn., on the 31st ult., by Matt. 
H. Blake, a mulatto.——Lewis Davies was hanged at Cleveland on the 4th inst., 
for the murder of David P. Skinner, a wealthy citizen residing near Cleveland, 
on Sept.12. Mr. Skinner was shot in the presence of his family by a gang of 
ruffians of whom Davies was the leader.——J. H. Garner, of Tennessee, said to 
be the most daring horse thief in the United States, is under arrest in Nashville. 
He boasts of having captured 500 head of stock during the last 40 years, and has 
been captured himself 14 times; has spent one-third of his life in prison, and 
been twice sentenced to be hanged. He walks in an awkward, shuffling, hang- 
dog way, has not a single bullet-mark upon him, and only two knife-scars.——At 
Chicago, Geo. Bigelow, a boy not nine years old, has shot a cousin with whom 
he was playing. A few weeks back the same juvenile monster kicked and beat 
a little Indian girl to death——-A couple of instances of the reckless if not 
criminal use of air-guns in New York have occurred, but no lives were sacrificed. 
——A terrible tragedy has occurred in Iowa, thirty miles from Des Moines. 
“S. Shaffer, who had twice deserted his wife, returned recently, and ordered her to 
leave her father’s house. On the 3oth ult. he went there with a loaded revolver. 
His wife’s mother met him at the door. After knocking her down with a chair, 
he served his wife similarly, and then shot her in the head, killing her instantly. 
He next fired three times at himself without effect, failing in which he gashed his 
throat with a butcher-knife. The neighbors found him lying with his head on 
the bosom of his dead wife, and one of his children in his arms.——W. Noe, 
steward on a Mississippi steamboat, was shot on the 2d by a waiter on the same 
boat, the difficulty arising out of their mutualadmiration for a chambermaid. 
In Cornersville, Tenn., a few days ago, a bridegroom was fatally shot by the 
brother of the bride on the morning of their intended wedding. Before he expired 
the lady insisted on the completion of the marriage ceremony.—aAlbert D. 
Pyke, of Boston, has been arrested on a charge of wife-poisoning——A Lieut. 
Sisson was garroted in Boston on the rst, and robbed of $600 and some personal 
valuables;——On the 6th an insane man living near Hannibal, Mo., strangled his 
daughter, aged ten years, and then cut her body in two. He said he offered her 
as a sacrifice to Christ——The same day Michael Kaufiman, a barber in Pitts- 
burg, Penn., shot a boy named Miller, who was looking into his window and 
would not go away when told to do so. 

The Detroit Free Press relates that an express on the Michigan Central Rail- 
road, on the 26th ult., struck a passing wagon at Albion, separating horses and 
vehicle instantaneously and flinging them on opposite sides of the track, little or 
none the worse for the collision. The inmates of the wagon, a Mr. Saxon and 
his wife, were caught upon the platform above the cowcatcher and just in front of 
the engine, where they settled themselves composedly as though nothing had 
happened. The old lady put her hands in her muff, while the old man with 
one arm extended, as if grasping the reins, the whip raised in the other, assumed 
a position that Dan Mace might envy, and thus the couple rode up to the station 
amid the cheers of the bystanders. 

The Louisville Courier relates a cock-and-bull story ot two boys, aged ten and 
thirteen, rabbit-hunting. The elder boy thrust his arm into a hollow stump to seize 
a “molly cotton-tail.” In doing so the stump fell, imprisoning his arm against the 
roots so that he could not extricate it. The younger boy was panic-stricken and 
could do nothing for his companion, who vainly urged him to go for help. 
Finally, after enduring the pain of his situation as long as possible, the young 
prisoner told his companion to cut the arm off, which he did at one blow of his 
axe, and the two coolly plodded home to astonish the old folks. The arm healed 
“by the first intention,” and is fast getting well. 


Joseph Huddin, a negro bar-keeper in Chicago, induced by the recent ex- 














amples of Cole and Bailey, resolved to shoot the seducer of his wife’s honor, one . 


John Freeman, also black, and discharged the contents of a revolver at his heart. 
Freeman fell to the ground with a yell, and the avenger walked coolly to the 
station-house and surrendered himself. Great was his disgust, subsequently, to 
learn that Freeman was neither dead nor injured, but had dropped at the discharge 
of his pistol either through fright or for strategic purposes. 

Some Indian troubles have occurred at Sitka. An Indian disarmed a soldier 
and carried his gun off to the village. A guard was sent to recover the gun, but the 
Indians made demonstrations of defiance. General Davis, therefore, prepared to 
bombard the place, when the chiefs surrendered. A few days after a canoe full of 
Indians, leaving the harbor contrary to orders, was fired upon by the sentries, 
and seven of them killed or wounded. 

A Salt Lake despatch says that Brigham Young has been attacked by apo- 
plexy. The Prophet was stricken down in his private office, and it was some 
time before assistance could be rendered him. He has rallied once since the at- 
tack, and it is thought that he will survive—this being the first of the usual series 
of three attacks, the last one proving fatal. 

A monster wild cat, which had long been the terror of Huntsville, Conn., was 
recently caught in a steel trap, and all the able-bodied men gathered together, 
and, armed caf-a-pie, proceeded to seduce him into an old menagerie cage. His 
first leap as they-approached carried him twenty feet into the cage, trap and all, 
where he now awaits the coming of some Barnum. The creature measures eight 
feet from nose tip to tail tip. 

The International Hotel, St. Paul, Minn., was burnt down on the 2d. The 
guests escaped, but lost all their clothing. Loss estimated at $100,000..—On 
the 6th a serious fire broke out in a picture-frame manufactory in Mulberry Street, 
New York, which destroyed property to the value of $125,000 before it was ex- 
tinguished. 

A party of jhunters had a fearful encounter with a full-grown American lion, 
near the Belt Range of mountains, in Montana territory, last month. The 
animal received seventeen bullets before he succumbed. He measured eight 
feet from nose to tip of tail, and was nearly four feet high. The contest was des- 
perate and protracted, and several of the hunters received ugly wounds. 

A young man named Dempsey was lately murdered near Columbus, Miss. 
He was an only son, and his father, on hearing of his tragical death, was so 
overwhelmed with grief that he dropped dead where he stood. Another mem- 
ber of the family, a daughter, brave-spirited, though stricken with grief, started 
after the body of her brother. Returning to the house, she found that her 
mother was also dead of a broken heart. 

A trunk was received in one of the Boston express offices a short time ago, 
marked “ To be called for.” A very disagreeable smell was emitted from the 
box, and no one having called for it, it was opened and found to contain the 
body of a woman, badly mutilated. Just over the heart a stab was discovered. 
The police are endeavoring to ascertain from whom and whence the trunk came, 
but no light has yet been thrown upon the presumed murderer. 

A youthful couple from Exeter, N. H,, aged respectively fourteen and fifteen, 
tried to elope lately. Well provided with a good stock of clothes, they walked 
to the depot, but were captured, ignominiously separated, and brought home. 
The young Lothario gives as his reason for eloping, that he “loved the girl and 
wanted to see her oftener than his mother would allow him to at home.” 

The other day in Pittsburg a huge chignon saved a woman’s life. Some care- 
less members of Young America were shooting pigeons, when a ball from their 
gun glanced through the window of an adjacent house and lodged in a lady’s 
chignon. The huge size of this appendage broke the force of the missile and 
doubtless saved the skull from being cracked. 

A San Francisco street-car was thrown violently from the track the other 
evening by what was supposed to be an earthquake. Examination, however, 
revealed the cause in an exploded torpedo, firmly fastened to the rail of the 
track. It resembled an old-fashioned watch, was made of sheet-iron and fastened 
to the rail by two leaden clasps. It was filled with some explosive mixture, ignited 
by the wheels striking a percussion cap on its upper surface. 

The Cincinnati Gazette relates a strange story of a young Catholic girl of that 
city “ possessed of the devil.” She shows extreme aversion to holy things and 
places. A piece of the “true cross” throws her into violent convulsions, and 
she is utterly unable to write or pronounce the word “ Christ,” though she can 
write and speak “devil” easilyenough. Altogether she isa perfect puzzle to the 
priests and sisters who have her in charge. 

Late Arizona advices state that the Apaches and Wallahays are preparing for 
vigorous raids on the roads leading from Prescott to the Colorado river. The 
news from the mining districts is good. The valleys of the Gila and Salt rivers 
are rapidly filling with settlers from the Southern States. 

In the Harrison-Vreeland breach of promise case, where the plaintiff was for- 
ty and the defendant eighty and very decrepit, and the damages were laid at 
$40,000, the jury gave Mrs. Harrison a verdict for $5,000. 

A complimentary banquet was given in New York on the evening of the 8th 
inst. to Senator Casserley, of California. 

John W. Vannatta has been arrested at Fort Wayne, Ind., charged with hav- 
ing caused the death of his wife’s sister. It is stated that in April last Vannatta 
was married to a Miss Horn, in opposition to the wishes of her parents. On the 
night of the wedding all the guests assembled were taken sick after partaking of 
refreshments, and the sister of the bride died in consequence. Recently Van- 
natta proposed to elope with another young lady, and in one of his letters to her 


confessed that he had poisoned the coffee served to his wedding guests. , 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


: ie provisional government of Spain has made explanations to the Papal 
nuncio, who has returned to Madrid. The proposed new directory is likely 
to be composed of General Prim, Marshal Serrano, and Senor Rivero. Great re- 
ductions will probably be made in the army and clerical endowments. Bands of 
Carlists are endeavoring to produce a rising against the government in Catalonia. 
Five of the prisoners implicated in the assassination of the Governor of Burgos 
have confessed their guilt, and orders have been issued for their execution. A 
draft is to be presented by the government to the Cortes prohibiting slavery in all 
the Spanish possessions. Prince Ferdinand is reported as a candidate for the 
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throne. The ex-queen has issued another proclamation, denouncing the revolu- 
tion and asserting her rights. The Pope has forbidden the prelates recently 
elected to take seats in the Cortes. : 

There is a real live Yankee at the head of a commercial house in Shanghai, 
China. He ships twice as much tea as any other firm, attends two churches, 
leads the choir at one, is a treasurer of a missionary society, member of the Phil- 
harmonic Society, engineer of a fire company, member of a regatta club, teacher 
in a Sunday-school, assistant editor of a newspaper, member of the Asiatic Society, 
debater at the debating society, and always has time after dinner to relate some 
interesting reminiscences of Shanghai life. 

The Marquis of Moustier, late minister of foreign affairs in France, is dead. 
An insurrection has broken out in Algeria, but the insurgents are reported to 
have been dispersed. 

From South America we hear of a drunken riot at Aspinwall between two 
hundred negroes and a number of sailors belonging to the United States ship 
Tallapoosa, One sailor had his skull pounded in with a champagne bottle. 
On the last day of the old year a great fire occurred at Valparaiso. The mo- 
neyed loss is $1,500,000, and several persons are missing, _ 

Sir John Young, the new governor of the Dominion of Canada, arrived at 
Montreal on the first instant, and was enthusiastically received. 

The Greek ministers have unexpectedly refused to sign the protocol of the 
Paris Conference and tendered their resignation. King George finds great diffi- 
culty in forming a new ministry. There is reason to believe that pacific policy 
will triumph over the excitement of the hour. The new ministry is reported a 
failure. The King threatens to resign if the peace protocol is not signed. 

Havana continues tranquil. The war is expected to continue ; 5,000 troops 
are en route from Spain. The insurgents have burned eighteen plantations in 
the Eastern Department. 

At Mazatlan, Mexico, a popular outbreak occurred on the 11th ult., which was 
quickly suppressed. Three German merchant captains have been grossly 
insulted by the customs authorities. Gueterrez, formerly a general, has turned 
bandit. Destructive floods have occurred in Sinaloa. Whole villages have been 
overwhelmed. 

While a concert was taking place in St. Patrick’s Hall, Montreal, on the night 
of the 3d inst., at which about 2,000 persons were present, creaking sounds were 
heard, and it became evident the roof was about to fall. Amid intense excitement 
a rush was made for the street, and the roof fell with a tremendous crash as those 
in the rear were getting out. A few were injured, but no lives lost The roofs 
of two new, large, unoccupied houses also fell in on the 6th, the accident being at- 
tributed to the weight of snow on them. 

As a dog the other day was bolting with a piece of meat from a stall in Mon- 
treal, the butcher threw a hatchet at it, which, missing its object, rebounded from 
the floor and inflicted a deep gash across the nose of a woman attending an 
adjacent stall. 

On the Ist inst. a very heavy gale, accompanied by torrents of rain, prevailed 
throughout Great Britain. Numerous marine disasters are reported and many 
of the streams have overflowed their banks, inflicting much damage to property. 
——True bills of indictment for conspiracy to defraud have been found against 
the directors of Overend, Gurney & Co.—The appeal in behalf of Costello, the 
American citizen convicted of complicity in the Fenian revolt, has been denied. 








REVIEWS. 


All books designed for review in the RouND TABLE must be sent to this office. 


YOHN CARTER* 


gates attention has of late been largely drawn to the case of John Carter, 
so long and well known in certain circles, by the exhibition of some of his 
drawings ; notably “ A Rat-catcher with his Dogs.” The interest that attaches to 
the pictures as works of art is naturally increased by the singular circumstances 
under which they were executed. They were drawn with a pencil held in the 
mouth by “the man that lived fourteen years with a broken neck.” ‘The curious 
history of the pictures constitutes their main attraction for most persons, and is 
liable to affect our judgment of their intrinsic merits. The tendency to overrate 
exceptional and remarkable performances is almost irresistible ; but it is gene- 
rally conceded by art critics that these pieces are of a high order of excel- 
lence, comparing favorably with the productions of the ma$ters in this branch of 
art. In delicacy of touch and accuracy of detail, Carter’s pictures may be con- 
sidered unsurpassed, if they are not, indeed, unequalled. The general verdict 
of to-day endorses the high opinions expressed many years ago by English 
artists. While Carter’s powers of conception appear to have been limited, pecu- 
liar circumstances conspired to develop to an unusual degree and in a special 
direction his natural love of art and ability as an artist. His masterly execution 
of simple subjects, in one color, merits unstinted praise. His early efforts, 
though crude and awkward, were not unpromising, and the expectations they 
gave rise to were ‘eventually fulfilled by his unwearied perseverance and assid- 
uous application. The genius or spirit of his drawings seems to have resulted 
partly from the peculiar mode in which he worked, and partly from a mental trait 
—his love of truth, as attested by his biographers. Both tended to that patient, 
laborious, and faithful execution of minute details in which he is unrivalled, and 
to which the singular perspicuity, so to speak, of his pictures is mainly due. 
His skill in drawing, absolutely great, may truly be called wonderful, in a relative 
sense ; and we shall take occasion to show, according to our way of thinking, the 
rationale of its attainment. His example is one of the most striking instances 
on record of what it is possible to accomplish under apparently insuperable dis- 
advantages. 

But remarkable as Carter’s case is, in all its bearings, it does not stand alone, 
being exceptional in degree only, and not in kind. No one appears to have 
carried “stomatography ” to such a pitch of excellence before, and probably no 
one will hereafter. Carter, it seems, caught the idea from reading of the case of 
“a young woman in some asylum at Liverpool who had lost the use of her 





limbs, and used to amuse herself by drawing with her mouth ;” though this pro- 

totype of him does not appear to have executed anything of intrinsic value, or 

attracted general attention. The number of armless persons who perform all 

ordinary actions with their feet is considerable. Prominent among them stands 

the artist (his name escapes us at the moment) born without arms, who achieved 

some distinction by painting with the pencil held in his toes. Toe-writing is a 

comparatively common accomplishment, and one of which the war has unfortu- 

nately furnished several instances. An armless person, who has been on exhibi- 

tion in this country and elsewhere for many years, not only writes with ease with 

his toes, but accomplishes such apparently impossibJe operations as shaving 

himself and the like. It would appear that there is hardly a limit to the extent 

to which vicariousness may be carried in the performance of physical functions. 

The substitution of the sense of touch for sight in the case of the blind is the 

commonest illustration of this ; and that of sight for hearing with deaf mutes the 

next most so, Laura Bridgman’s being the’ extreme case so far. Physiologists 

know that the office of internal and even vital organs, as, for example, the elimina- 

tion of urea by the skin in renal disease, may be carried on vicariously for a 

considerable length of time; and, in fact, this is a physical necessity in many 

forms of disease or injury of important organs. Perhaps in the majority of 
instances of serious sickness some member takes upon itself a part of the work 
ordinarily performed by another. This is particularly the case with those organs 

whose functions are more or less reciprocal or complementary. Observation of 
the whole range of physical vicariousness shows the existence of one single law, 
however variously modified in its several applications—the law of, primarily, 
increase of power co-ordinately with increase of use ; and, secondarily, differentia- 
tion of power co-ordinately with change of use. Nature constantly strives to 
restore the balance of forces when they are thrown out of equilibrium ; and when 
one organ is destroyed another is called upon to supply the deficiency. Exa/tation 
of function is the characteristic of all such instances. Exquisite tactile sensibility, 

delicate taste, and acute hearing are almost invariably found in the blind. Marked 
increase of mobility of the toes, and corresponding command of their movements, 
are acquired by persons without the use of arms. In Carter’s case the bodily 
movements were restricted to the head and neck. This was virtually, if not 
actually, a specialization of all that part of his vital force controllable by his will ; 
a centralization and condensation of all his voluntary’ powers, which remaining 
intact and in full force after the accident that paralyzed his trunk and limbs, 
were then, as it were, brought to a focus and made to bear upon a siugle point. 
The result might have been anticipated. It is not easy to fix the limit 
of progress when a man’s entire being is absorbed in one pursuit. In this 
special case it was a matter of the training of certain common movements of the 
lips. If we mistake not, the peculiar style of Carter’s drawings—that which 
stamps them with individuality—clearly displays this fact of laborious merging of 
the ordinary into extraordinary movements of the lips, under direction of an eye 
in unusual relation to the paper. Almost mathematical precision of detail is 
apparent. Compared with average drawings, the pictures stand in something 
like the relation of print to manuscript. It is at least presumable, if not 
inferable, that Carter would never have exceeded mediocrity as an artist 
had his fair talents not been fostered and developed by such singular circum- 
stances. 


Mr. Mills’s memoir will satisfy a very general demand and, appearing just at 
this time, doubtless prove a profitable business affair, belonging as it does-to a 
high order of advertising. It is compiled mainly from the original memoir of the 
Rev. Mr. Dampiér, published in London about twenty years ago. It gives us all 
the facts concerning Carter’s life in which we are naturally interested, and 
is, therefore, very acceptable ; but the literary execution is almost unendurable. 
Aside from the simply narrative parts, the main text is a rather badly-worded 
running commentary upon a jumble of letters, extracts, etc., brought together 
without rhyme or reason. Fifty-eight pages of “notices of the press” are 
appended. The writer exhibits a wonderful faculty of mixing things up; and, asa 
consequence, forgetting what is already in his o//a podrida, he repeats indefinitely. 
One may read, for instance, the whole story of Carter’s fall from the tree in about 
twenty places in the little book; and several entire pages are duplicated. The 
author drifts with the common current, and deals with superlatives beside which 
“ marvellous” and “astonishing” appear tame. It is fairly a relief to find, here 
and there, a noun of quality unmodified by an adjective in the third degree. The 
text in fact resembles a string of exclamation points, increasing in size by 
geometrical progression. But, in spite of literary deficiencies, the book is 
valuable as an authentic memoir; there is no question as to its accuracy in point 
of facts. It is brought out in the elegant style that characterizes the publications 
of the Riverside Press, and is embellished by several fac-similes and photographs 
of Carter’s works, and an outline sketch, after Dampiér, of the artist at work, all 
of which materially add to its value. 


We should not omit to call attention to the unusual interest that attaches to 
the medical aspects of Carter’s case. As the author remarks, with more truth 
than elegance, “there is not, perhaps, on record a more extensive paralysis of 
the human frame than this of John Carter ;” nor is there, we may add, a recorded 
instance of dislocation of a vertebra, and consequent paralysis below the seat of 
injury, with so long continuance of life. We are cognizant, however, of an 
unpublished case of unquestionable dislocation of a lumbar vertebra, from which 
the patient entirely recovered. The compression of the cord was sufficient to 
produce paralysis of the lower extremities ; but spontaneous reduction of the 
dislocation took place, relieving the pressure. In Carter’s case the nature of the 
injury was clearly made out upon the necropsy ; but beyond this, and the general 
consequences of the accident, nothing appears to have been learned. li oppor- 
tunity had offered for the extensive examination. that was so highly desirable, a 
clue might possibly have been found to one of the most abstruse problems in the 
physiology of the nervous system—the functions of the great sympathetic nerve, 
and its relation to the brain and spinal cord. Here was a case in which a num- 
ber of vital processes, supposed to depend upon reflex action, were carried on 
for years after an injury of the cord that suspended, or at least greatly impaired, 
that action. Entire loss of motion and sensation—two great functions over 
which the spinal nerves preside—indicate the extent to which the powers of the 
cord were implicated. It is at least highly probable that in this case life was 





* The Life of Yohn Carter. By Frederick James Mills With ‘Ilustratiors, New York: Hurd & 


preserved, partly, it not wholly, by means of the sympathetic system; the 
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cephalic and cervical ganglia maintaining nervous connection of the viscera with 
the brain and upper part of the spinal cord. 





ERTAIN “pastoral pieces contributed by their authoress to various South- 
ern journals” over what for some inscrutable reason their editor sees fit to 
call the “ zomme de plume of ‘ EGLANTINE,’”’ Mr. Daniel Bedinger Lucas has gen- 
erously undertaken to immortalize by including them under the attractive title 
of the Wreath of Eglantine, with certain other Patriotic and National Poems, 
some mysterious 7inxtographic Melodies, and a wonderful legend of St. Agnes of 
Guienne, which we take to be more or less composed by himself, in a volume 
whereon Messrs. Kelly, Piet & Co., impressed with the nobility of the design, 
have lavished all the splendors of the printer’s craft. Tinted and calendered 
paper, type of singular clearness and beauty, head-pieces and tail-pieces, and, 
finally, illustrated wood-cuts of a weird but gorgeous description, have joined 
their various charms to make attractive the offspring of the united geniuses of 
Eglantine and Lucas. The editor deserves all the more credit for this arrange- 
ment because, as he is at pains to set forth in his preface, Eglantine had really 
not yet learned to write poetry at all when she died; and it is doubtless to that 
delicate spirit of chivalry so characteristic of the sunny South that we owe the 
vague description of the title-page, whereby the anxious reader is left in doubt as 
to the identity of Eglantine’s verses and Lucas’s poems, and is unable to say 
positively of any particular piece whether it is all Eglantine’s or all Lucas’s, 
whether it is only edited or altogether composed, or edited and in part composed. 
This is an annoying perplexity for which we can only account by the motive we 
have already suggested, that Mr. Lucas desired toenhance the fame of Eglantine 
by the added lustre of his own superior genius, and thus smuggle her, as it were, 
under the shadow of his protecting wing, to that pedestal on Parnassus whither 
her own unaided merits would scarcely bear her. We applaud the magnanimity 
of the design, but have grave doubts of its fulfilment. The effect of that 
unhappy admission in the preface not all the excellence of all the poems which 
Mr. Lucas has wholly or in part composed can altogether annul ; and we greatly 
fear that Eglantine must take her place with the other 
“inheritors of unfulfilled renown 
Far in the Unapparent.”’ 
However true it may be that “the fidelity of her descriptions of rural scenes 
on the banks of the Shenandoah, some of which the artist has illustrated, will be 
recognized by those who were lately her fellow-citizens of the Virginia Valley,” 
we are reluctantly compelled to agree with Mr. Lucas that Eglantine was not a 
poet, and to admit the striking justice of his inference that “beyond” the afore- 
said fellow-citizens “the readers of this volume are scarcely expected to extend.” 
Naturally, then, we devoted our chief attention to that portion of the book wherein 
we seem to trace the inspiration of Mr. Lucas’s more gifted pen. The ational and 
Patriotic Poems, indeed, we passed over lightly. Experience has taught us that 
no true Southern poet could be national or patriotic without making it unpleas- 
antly warm for the perfidious North, and we felt how impossible it was, from a 
chivalric point of view, to do justice to such subjects as Zhe Battle of Balls Bluff 
or The Reinterment of the Brothers Ashby in any way that could be deemed even 
remotely flattering to our vanity. Yet it is only fair to say that from a casual in- 
spection Mr. Lucas appears to have been no harder on us than circumstances 
required. Tyrants, indeed, he calls us, and pompous invaders, barbarians, vandals, 
and oppressors ; but that sort of thing we are used to; it is only when he says 
we are Thyestean banqueters and cheerfully prophesies that very soon, 
“ Grown strong, the few who bide the hour 
Shall rise and hurl the drunken guests (meaning us) from power,” 

that we feel as though he had stretched the limits of courteous invective. But 
this is a single blemish, and we can pardon it for the single exquisite song in which 
Mr. Lucas flings aside the fetters of partisan prejudice and shows us that patriot- 
ism and billingsgate are not necessarily synonymous. It is called My Heart is in 
the Mountains, and we must really quote it for the reader’s benefit: 


“MY HEART IS IN THE MOUNTAINS, 


“ Right nobly flows the River James 

From Richmond to the Sea, 

And many a hallowed mem ’ry claims 
A tribute of love from me; 

But Western Tempe farther on— 
Mother of limestone fountains ! 

My heart goes back with the setting sun— 
My heart, my heart is in the Mountains ! 


“ There, where the fringe-tree nods his plume, 
Beneath the white pine’s shade— 
There, where the laurel drops his bloom 
O’er many a wild cascade— 
There, where the eagle seeks his nest— 
Mother of limestone fountains ! 
List to an exile’s prayer for rest— 
My heart, my heart is in the Mountains, 
“ The wide expanse of the boundless sea 
Is a sight to stir the soul, 
And there is a breadth of majesty 
In the Western prairie’s roll— 
But give me the heights that milk the clouds, 
And gather the dew in fountains ! 
Give me the peaks with their misty shrouds— 
My heart, my heart is in the Mountains ! 
“* There ’s something blank in the landscape here, 
And tame in the water s flow— 
I pine for a mountain atmosphere 
And a crag in the sunset’s glow! 
King of the Hills! Blue Ridge that I love ! 
Feed still the vale with fountains, 
From rock and dale and mountain cove— 
My heart, my heart is in the Mountains!” 


We know of few things in late Southern literature finer than this little lyric. 
From the almost startling abruptness of its opening to the charming vagueness 
of its close it is sustained in a uniform and unbending flight of sublime incoherence. 
We wish we had time to point out those beauties which the careless reader will 
scarcely perceive: the delightful mystery encircling that “ Mother of limestone 
fountains,” invoked with such artistic irrelevancy in the first and second stanzas 





* The Wreat' of Eglantine,and other Poems. Edited and in part composed by Daniel Bedinger Lucas. 
Baltimore: Kelly, Piet & Co. 1869. we ' 





only to disappear entirely in the third and fourth; the refreshing coolness 
imparted to the verses by the constant recurrence of the fountains themselves ; 
the judicious capitalizing whereby, as it were, the Mountains are made to rise 
before us in all their Solid Grandeur, and the Sea which is brought so close to 
Richmond by the Noble River James distinguished from anything less honored and 
happy, even though it be a “ boundless sea ;” the boldness of the metaphor by 
which the heights are personified as dairy-maids and the clouds converted into 
milky mothers of the herd. But with a score of 7intographic Melodies, and the 
good Saint Agnes herself appealing to our bewildered notice, we must reluctantly 
trust to the reader’s taste the proper appreciation of this remarkable poem. 

The Zintographic Melodies appear to be devoted to the praises of the 
various fair at whose successive shrines Mr. Lucas has offered a warm but incon- 
stant worship. They unite the keen subtlety and sensuous imagination of Tupper 
with the pure simplicity of Poe, on whose manner they seem to have been formed, 
and were probably written in that mood wherein, as the author tells us in one 
of them, 

** His words grew unmeaning but tender ; 
They were low, they were idle and vain.” 

Nivean seems to us best, at least most fruitful in the finest qualities of Mr. 
Lucas’s genius, which, indeed, could scarcely have failed under the inspiration of 
such loveliness : 


“ Short and warm as the summers her breath, 
Like the nights were her beautiful eyes, 
Her cheek to her neck was the path, [peth ?] 
Aurora, with rosiest dyes, 
Treads down from the boreal skies. 


“ Her brow, it was Be)-ceil mountain, 
And her mouth it was Ha! Ha! bay, 
Her soul a Laurentian fountain, 
But the rapids her love,—nay, nay, 
In passion Niagara’s play.” 
Apparently she had no nose, which most men would have considered a draw- 
back, and that is, perhaps, the reason why our author did not love her at first 
sight. 
“She spoke not of love, for she dared not, [he tells us] 
Though her grey eyes were flashing the truth, 
He spoke not of love, for he cared not, 
His heart [having deserted the mountains] was at home in the South,” 
His heart was at home in the South.” 
The only fault we find with the 7ixtographic Melodies is a certain indefinite- 
ness of purpose and a slight vagueness of meaning. In this respect St. Agnes of 
Guienne is better ; but space presses, and we regret that only one or two brief quo- 
tations must suffice to emphasize our admiration. Here is a poetical description 
of a garment which, with the Bishop of the story, we modestly prefer to 


“ let laymen-angels name,”’ 


but which Mr. Lucas depicts as 
“a double gown 
Of night, by female fancy deftly planned 
In strange volutions, which, while gazing down, 
The angels oft desire to understand.” 
Which is not only discreditable to the angels, but unfortunate for the Bishop. 
Hermione, the young lady who is introduced to us “ foliated” in the aforesaid 
“gown,” is, if anything, a trifle ahead of Vivean : 
** Her voice was the sweet principle of oil, 
Within her eyes pure gushing founts, whence flowed, 
In crystal currents, fluid light and soul ; 
Young Love in fairy barks of myrtle rode 
At ease, or flashed the spray from gleaming oars 
Which drove the ripples to their dark-fringed shores.” 
And must have tended frightfully to ophthalmia. But then, on the other hand, we 
infer that her figure was not very good, since it was 


** A maiden form that melted might have been 
Poured in her bathing robe of spotless sheen.” 


There is an Abbess too, with eyes 
“ As stars that shine in hyperboreal skies, 
Beyond the bourn of ultrakanic seas.”’ 
But the Bishop has a voice—such a voice ! 


“ The Prelate’s voice had some strange power to please 
Like a most friendly greeting in the dark, 
Or carriage wheels through arching cedar trees 
At bottom of an old majestic park.” 

Probably this will be enough to induce the enraptured reader to write instantly 
to Messrs. Kelly, Piet & Co. for a copy of Mr. Lucas’s delightful book. Here, then, 
we shall close this already too extended notice, adding only that the wood-cuts 
are admirably transferred from the plates of some old geography, and the proof- 
reading often of a character to give the reader an agreeable excitement in the 
effort to discover the writer’s meaning. ; 
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HYELSBORO FARMS. By Sophia Dickinson Cobb. Boston : Lee & Shepard. 

1869.—Dr. Howells Family. By Mrs. H. B. Goodwin, author of Madge, 
Sherbrooke, etc. The Same. 1869.—These two books are so much alike that we 
are glad our copy of one of them is bound in red and the other in green; it 
helps us to distinguish them in our mind’s eye. They are two drops in the 
flood of third or fourth rate literature ; neither good nor bad of their kind—simply 
indifferent. Taken singly, neither would afford us occasion for further comment ; 
taken together, they illustrate in a rather interesting way the curious fact that two 
persons actuated by opposite motives, and proceeding in opposite directions, may 
arrive at identical results. To make our meaning clear, the author of i//s- 
boro’ Farms says in her preface that “this little book does not claim to have any 
special moral or mission. Its author has not aimed through it to teach anything or 
to prove anything.” In thus aiming toaccomplish nothing in particular she is entirely 
successful. The author of Dr. Howell’s Family says in her préface (which, by 
the way, is the last paragraph in the book): “If. . . the writer has failed to 
portray the loveliness of that wisdom ‘which is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, 
and easy to be entreated, full of mercy and good fruits ;’ if she has failed to make 
an aimless, selfish existence, and a vain struggling for the world’s applause seem 
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ignoble, and its fruits bitter—then indeed her mission has failed of that 
fruition which makes all labor blessed.” The failure being palpable, the result 
is negative, as before. 

The vague terror with which novels “with a mission” inspire us must 
be natural, or so many others would not share it with us. The general run of 
mission novels resembles a shoal of herrings. Every herring is the counterpart 
of every other herring ; by no chance does one ever strike away from its fellows ; 
they all head one way, and tail the other ; the tempest in a teapot that they raise 
by stirring up the muddy waters of vice with their tails as they pass on shows, 
of course, how eagerly they are all swimming after Virtue—with a big V. They 
doubtless enjoy themselves, herring-wise, in their own element. The trouble is, 
they are proverbially short-lived when lifted out of the water; and their mission 
is to appear as dry relishes for small tea-parties. But, after our acknowledgment 
of Miss Cobb’s success, we feel that we owe her a word. She further says, in 
her preface, that “she has but looked on nature and life in some of their quiet 
and little-noticed phases, and, loving what she saw there, has tried upon her 
modest canvas to paint it.” She makes, if not a striking, or even very attractive 
picture, a faithful one, in which we recognize without difficulty commonplace 
New England life. Her command of language is fair,and she makes good use 
of it; her characters talk naturally, and her descriptive passages are well worded. 
A little more dialogue in shorter, crisper sentences would not have come amiss. 
We believe most novel readers like to have the people in the book work out their 
own salvation—or perdition—by word of mouth, with the least possible amount 
of prompting by the writer. 7//sboro’ Farms appears to be an early, if not a 
maiden, production of a young writer ; if so, it is a very creditable and promising 
effort. We would scarcely charge the writer to fling away literary ambition, having 
much hope of her if she will continue to steer clear of “ missions,” 


What I Know about Ben Eccles. Philadelphia: F. B. Lippincott & Co. 1869. 
—Ben Eccles, the hero of this story, was born somewhere in North Carolina about 
1800. His mother died after giving birth to two more children, when Ben was 
five or six years old. His father, Captain Benjamin Eccles, a lawyer of some 
eminence in his profession but lacking fortitude and endurance, died of con- 
sumption a couple of years later, leaving his orphan son under the guardianship 
of his friend, the author’s father. Little Ben was a slender little fellow, “looking 
questions to strangers out of his eyes rather than asking them with his lips.” He 
passes through scarlet fever, dropsy, and sundry other ills; goes to school, and 
thence to college, where he takes high honors, and ultimately falls inlove. Unlike 
most lovers, however, he can only accept a wife if she is given him by the Lord, 
and goes a-courting “in his usual prayerful mood and with his soul trembling and 
shrinking within him.” His wooing, however, is not very successful, a false friend 
supplanting him with the object of his affections; but Ben magnanimously 
forgives him and attends the wedding. To an inquiry from his guardian, after 
all was over, as to the sincerity of his rival, he expresses his thankfulness for the 
disappointment he had met with, it having induced a severe attack of sickness 
which had led him to a proper frame of mind, and winds up with the strange 
question, “ What do you think of the efficacy of prayer, Mr. Page?” In short, 
after the wedding he developed a monomania for prayer and would often drop on 
his knees when out walking with a lady friend. No wonder he lived and died a 
bachelor. The story, it will be seen, deals largely with the moral and religious 
aspects of life, and the efficacy of prayer and faith in moulding character. It 
contains some faithful pictures of Southern life and manners, but seems written 
to ventilate certain dogmas and crotchets of the author rather than because Ben 
Eccles’s life was peculiar or specially interesting to the public. Yet the work is 
readable and, in a restricted sense, entertaining. 


Ellen Seymour, and Other Poems. By Thomas Heath. San Francisco: 
Published by the Author, and for sale by A. Roman & Co. 1868.—It is a 
common delusion of imaginative young people that the metrical arrangement of 
language into lines of corresponding length and similar terminal sounds consti- 
tutes poetry. This is the error into which Mr. Heath, who rather superfluously 
tells us in his preface that “as an author he is a beginner,” seems to have fallen ; a 
harmless one to everybody but himself, and, doubtless, profitable to his printer. 
A more serious blunder is the fancy which all fledgling poets are apt to in- 
dulge, that because “the inditing of these lines of poetry has served as an 
agreeable occupation for the mind [a circumstance which the author does well to 
mention, since there is really no internal evidence of the fact in the lines them- 
selves] during leisure hours,” therefore “the perusal of them may, in like 
manner, afford an hour’s agreeable relaxation to some of the many votaries of the 
Muses.” The many votaries of the Muses, we beg to assure Mr. Heath, are too 
deeply absorbed in their own devotions to pay much attention to his; and 
the only persons, we fear, likely to derive from his book any relaxation, 
agreeable or otherwise, outside of his immediate family, are the critics who 
blaspheme the Muses, and the paper-makers, to whom it must finally as of 
right revert. “Like crumbs cast upon the waters of the ocean of literature,” 
Mr. Heath fancifully calls his poems; and like crumbs cast upon the waters 
they will probably return to him after many days, unsold. By that time, we 
trust, he will have become convinced of the unpalatable though wholesome 
truth that there are more profitable occupations for the mind during leisure hours 
than the composition of halting verses ; and the nice judgment which he displays 
in printing in his present volume several Early Poems and one French“ cantigue,” 
beside whose entire badness his later English poems seem almost good, will 
doubtless serve him to better purpose in some more appropriate sphere. Not 
till then will he see that an author who deliberately “begs the indulgence of his 
readers” on the ground that “he lays claim to no other merit than simplicity and 
total absence of pretension,’’ commits a real impertinence under cover of an 
affected modesty; and not till then can we hope that he will understand 
rd forgive a seeming harshness which is in reality the greatest kindness we could 

0 him. 

Fesus of Nazareth, His Lifeand Teachings. New York: Harper & Bros. 
1869.—The central figure of all sacred history is Jesus of Nazareth. Of Him the 
prophets, from Samuel and them that follow after, spoke ; to Him the rites and 
Sacrifices of the Mosaic dispensation and the whole tendency of the Jewish economy 
pointed. Mount Calvary is the watershed of the world’s religious life.* Up to 
the cross gleaming on its summit rose the hopes and aspirations of the people 
that sat in darkness and saw but glimmering the far distant light ; and from it have 


flowed those life-giving streams which have fertilized the wilderness and blessed 
humanity. To the thoughtful, devout mind the story of the Crucified One 
possesses unequalled interest, and the halo surrounding it glows with the most 
fascinating attractions. Viewed merely asa man, the beneficent life of the 
despised Galilean, the purity and simple grandeur of His character, His moral 
teachings, His warm sympathies, His resignation and fortitude under the ignominy 
and shame of an early and cruel death—all stamp Him as no ordinary mortal ; 
but when faith sees in Him the fulfilment of prophecy, the embodiment of the 
ancient types, and regards His miracles as evidence of His divinity, admiration 
gives place to adoration, and falling at His feet she exclaims, with the once doubt- 
ing apostle, ‘‘ My Lord and my God.” 

With the noisy strife of modern scepticism Mr. Abbott has nothing to do. 
Like the traveller who ascends some mountain peak and thence looks calmly 
down upon the war of the elements below, he leaves behind him the babbling 
and jangling of the critics, and catches some such view of Palestine, its busy 
cities and its verdant plains, as did Moses of old when, from the top of Nebo, 
far above the bustle and hurry and busy hum of the camping thousands at its 
feet, he for the first and only time saw across the Jordan the sunny slopes of the 
Promised Land. In his preface he says: 


“My first purpose, then, has been to gather up these single threads [of gospel history] and weave them into a 
connected narrative ; to learn, if possible, the course of His early life, the order of His ministry, the gradual un- 
folding of His divine purposes, and the secret causes which so operated on the public mind as to lead the 
people to offer Him a crown in Galilee and award Him the cross at Jerusalem; . . to give to the life 
and teachings of Christ that significance which is afforded by a knowledge of His time and circumstances ; to 
present the life of Christ in its appropriate setting. N Revering Jesus as the only begotten Son of 
Goo, accepting Him as the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world, Ihave sought simply to tell 


the story of His life, believing that His character is its own best evidence of His divinity—His life its own 
highest eulogy.” 


In carrying out this idea Mr. Abbott has drawn extensively upon the results of 
modern research. The latest authorities have been diligently consulted, and tra- 
vels, surveys, reports, and antiquarian lore all laid under contribution to supply 
material. He has not been altogether successful in the use of these accumulations. 
They have somewhat embarrassed and perplexed him, and he has failed thoroughly 
to assimilate the heterogeneous mass. Much of the information thus gleaned is 
condensed in four preliminary chapters on the topography of Canaan and the 
social and religious condition of the Jews ; but a large portion appears in digres- 
sions and discursive sketches throughout the narrative, so that the bold, simple 
outlines of the gospel idyl are almost lost sight of in the elaborateness with which 
they are treated. Asan example of this, we may cite the marriage feast at Cana, 
narrated by St. John in less than a dozen short verses, but here occupying nearly as 
many pages. But this cardinal defect is partially offset by the fact that it enables 
the author to incorporate much valuable information which could not otherwise be 
utilized. 

Mr. Abbott wields a facile and often graceful pen, but his style is usually mo- 
notonous and extremely diffuse. Occasionally in following him we get glimpses 
of pleasant vistas and picturesque little oases. His description of the transfig- 
uration scene on Mount Tabor strikes us as very felicitous, and the foreground 
of the picture of the feeding of the five thousand, though marred with some 
blemishes, is still pretty: 


“It was spring. The grass was fresh and green, the air was fragrant with flowers, the lemon and the orange tree 
were just exchanging their blossoms for early fruit. ‘The setting sun was casting over the Jordan range a gol- 
den glow. In the distance the farmers were returning from their toil to the city of Bethsaida. On the placid 
lake fishermen were drawing up their nets and their white-winged fleets were hastening to their homes, the 
birds were nestling down in the tree-tops, and the sacred stillness of twilight was gathering over the scene, 
as Jesus, taking these five little barley cakes in His hands, brake them and gave thanks to Gop for the provision 
which His faith perceived in store for the waiting people.” 


In general, however, Mr. Abbott gives few evidences of a fertile imagina- 
tion, or much artistic or dramatic power, and we turn away disappointed from 
the thrilling scenes of Gethsemane and Calvary, regretting that he has proved 
unequal to the occasion. Yet, despite these drawbacks, he has produced a 
monograph of considerable value which may be profitably perused by various 
classes of readers. The book is a handsome volume, well printed and illus- 
trated with numerous vignettes, maps, and full-page sketches of Biblical scenes 
and events. 


The Closing Scenes of the Life of Christ. By D. D. Buck, DD. Philadel- 
phia: FB. Lippincott & Co—tThe difficulty of compiling a thoroughly satis- 
factory harmony of the gospel narratives of the life of Christ is very great, aris- 
ing from the fact that the sacred accounts follow no chronological order, but 
are only disjointed, disconnected fragments, containing many apparent discrep- 
ancies and contradictions. Dr. Buck has succeeded in giving in Scriptural lan- 
guage a very succinct narrative of the events of the last year of our Lord’s public 
ministry, from Peter’s confession of His divinity at Cesarea Philippi to His as- 
cension into Heaven. The work is arranged in sections and chapters ; each 
part is prefaced by a copious summary, and where the harmony seems specially 
perplexing, explanatory notes are added. The idea has been well carried out, 
and the work will prove valuable to Biblical students and teachers. 
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HE great increase in the number and efficiency of our amateur musical soci- 
eties is a most satisfactory proof of our general progress in music. The 
wise plan of lodging all authority in the hands of a disinterested professional 
conductor is usually followed, and several concerts have taken place this season 
where the performance was of a high degree of excellence. The most distin- 
guished place is very generally conceded to a club composed entirely of male 
voices, who gave aconcert on the 4th of January. A chorus by Trei, How 
came Love, was perhaps the gem of the evening, but a glee by Barnby, Sweet 
and low, and The Knight's Farewell by Kinkel, were also very acceptable, 
and sung in a manner which would do credit to any association, professional or 
amateur. Another. club, vocal and orchestral, called to its aid some professional 
assistance in the departments of those wind instruments which few care to study, 
and thus reinforced gave a concert on the 23d January, at which they 
played such works as Hérold’s beautiful overture to the Pré aux clercs, 
and even Beethoven’s Prometheus, in a most satisfactory style. The 
finale to Ricci’s Crispino was also exceedingly well sung and accompanied. 
A soirée of the “Eight o’clock Musical Club,” which took place on Thursday, 
the 4th of this month, was equally interesting. An aria from Verdi’s Forza del 
destino was sung by a remarkably fine soprano, well sustained by a chorus of 
male voices. A song by Givedano, Caro mio den, introduced us toa tenor of great 
cultivation and much feeling. Another soprano displayed the result of careful 
training in an aria of Bellini’s. A new and beautiful chorus of Schumann’s, 
called Gypsy life, was sung by the club with great vivacity and attention to 
light and shade, and, beside some other pieces, the company were favored with 
a scena bya contralto once of European fame, Madame d’Angri, whose voice 
and manner, when at intervals we hear her, exercise over us much of their 
former charm. This club numbers among its members persons of the highest 
taste and cultivation, and the reunions this season have been unusually bril- 
liant. 


THERE is an old and homely but judicious adage , that “ too many cooks spoil the 
broth,” to which the Charity Ball this year seems to have given a fresh illustration. 
With a list of managers long enough to have made quite a respectable ball 
themselves, it was, as indeed we believe it annually is, the worst-managed affair 
of the season. Much of the comfort of those benighted thousands who will persist. 
in cramming the Academy of Music on such occasions depends ona careful super- 
vision of the passages leading to and from the floor. The general rule is to 
reserve the middle aisle of the parquet for an entrance, while the four side aisles 
are used as exits. This arrangement works, for the most part, as well as can be 
expected, and despite the universal but natural delusion that rules of this nature 
apply only to other people, a little courteous firmness on the part of the policemen 
orcommittee men detailed for the purpose is usually sufficient to correct the 
error. But at the Charity Ball the feeble effort made in this direction was aban- 
doned early in the evening, and all night long the passages represented chaos. 
With that charming coincidence of thought which always characterizes crowds, 
that particular passage which seemed to any large number of people a good way 
to get in would instantly be selected by a still larger number as the only possible 
way to get out. The consequences were not conducive to comfort or serenity of 
temper, and the wreck of toilettes and the crush of curls in that maddening vortex 
scarcely the most stolid of managers could contemplate without remorse. The 
music, too, was neither so well placed nor so well played for dancing as we have 
known it, being at times almost inaudible ; and that very part of the floor which is 
usually least crowded—that is to say, toward the rear of the stage, where the space 
which should have been properly, and would have been effectively, occupied by 
the quadrille band, was perverted into a private box. Nor is it any answer te 
say that the main object of the ball is the relief of the widows and orphans, and 
that being satisfied the pleasure of those who have contributed thereto is only a 
secondary object. If fashionable benevolence requires the lure of fashionable 
dissipation to excite it into activity, if the virtue which supports the Charity Ball 
is so ostentatiously set forth as deserving some other than its own reward, it is 
right and just that the contract should be kept on both sides, and that the financiers 
who thus lend to the Lord should not be so soon discouraged with their invest- 
ments. The managers of the Charity Ball would do well to remember that if 
charity is said to cover a multitude of sins, it ought also to begin at home ; and 
that the glory of having their names printed as of the créme de la créme in the 
daily papers and on the backs of their ball tickets, for the admiration of the vul- 
gar, seems insufficiently paid for by the solitary exertion of securing for them- 
selves and their friends the best boxes in the house. 


WILL the coming man be mounted on a velocipede or journey by the cars ? 
Of course not; he may drink wine, and perhaps have a fenchant for cigars, but 
he will travel in an aérial machine whirling through space at the rate of five hun- 
dred miles or more per hour. His country seat will be on the slopes of the Rocky 
Mountains or the Sierra Nevada, from which he will journey to and from his busi- 
ness in the great commercial metropolis with greater comfort and in less time than 
the merchants of our day accomplish a run of fifty miles; anda visit to Europe 
or Shanghai and back between breakfast and dinner will be an every-day affair. 
The science of aérostatics, it is true, is only in its infancy. Wecan ascend and 
float in the air readily enough, but no contrivance has yet been devised for guiding 
or controlling the aérial ship, which is driven about by the wind whithersoever it 
listeth, and from which it is no easy matter to descend without a broken scalp or 
a cracked rib. But these difficulties will be surmounted, and whenever the lucky 
genius turns up to astonish the world and make his fortune he is sure to be 
a Yankee, unless indeed, as is just possible, he prove to be a Frenchman. 
Already we hear that Mons. A. Chevalier, an experienced French aéronaut, is in 
this city and purposes to make a voyage to Europe in April or May next in an air 
ship called L’Esperance, ninety-five feet high, one hundred and fifty feet in diam- 
eter, and requiring twenty thousand cubic feet of gas to inflate it. Attached is an 
enclosed car capable of carrying fifty persons and ten days’ provisions. We hope 
Mons. Chevalier may succeed in inducing forty-nine of our most talkative senators 
and representatives to accompany him on his experimental trip. If the gas runs 
short they will be eminently useful ; and should the ship and crew be ingulfed 


in the Atlantic, or carried off to the moon—well, our grief would not be altogether 
nconsolable. 





A CONVENTION of American philologists will meet in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
July 27, 1869. Measures are to be taken to complete the organization of a 
national society for promoting philological studies and research in America. 
Papers on various branches will be read by distinguished linguists and various 
questions relative to the comparative educational value of the modern and classic 
languages will be discussed. 

IT was bruited about some days ago that the President elect and his party 
were endeavoring to obtain control of a metropolitan journal to support the 
incoming administration, and the World was named as the paper likely to be 
bought. We notice now that all the other owners of this organ have recently 
sold out and that Mr. Marble is sole proprietor. Has this fact any connection 
with the current reports ? ; tas 

WE regret to announce the death by apoplexy of the Hon. James T. Brady, 
on the morning of February 9. 

THE messengers sent to the West to recover the remains of Lieutenant F. H. 
Beecher have returned unsuccessful, the grave having been desecrated and 
despoiled of its contents by the Indians. 

THE remarkable mildness of the present winter extends over both Europe 
and America. Paris has been experiencing quite summer weather, and in the 
south of England cherries were gathered in the middle of December, primroses 
and other flowers were in full bloom, and rosebuds ready to unfold their petals 
were seen in many gardens on Christmas Day, while the birds were busy nest- 
building. Russia is an exception to the rule. The weather there is severe and 
snow-storms have been very heavy. In St. Petersburg it was twelve feet deep, 
and accounts from the provinces state that whole villages are buried under the 
drifts. 

JosEPH Mazzini has for several months been lying ill at the villa ot 
Mrs. Nathan, a native Italian, but the widow of a wealthy English Jew. This 
lady, a well-known “ conspiratrice ” and an enthusiastic admirer of the great agi- 
tator, purchased about three years ago the place, near Lugano, where Mazzini, 
Quadri, and other famous revolutionists are at present her guests. The disease 
of which Mazzini suffers is of the heart, and the state of his health has lately 
caused great uneasiness to his friends. Indeed, the general opinion seems to be 
that he cannot live long. 

In certain respects the new English cabinet is altogether the same aristo- 
cratic institution as were the Whig cabinets of thirty-seven years ago. It con- 
tains seven great Whig peers—Clarendon, Granville, Argyll, De Grey, Kimberley, 
Hartington, and the Chancellor. Bright, Gladstone, and Goschen are the only 
really popular elements in it. Henry Bruce, the new secretary of the interior, 
and Cardwell, are not at all Liberals, while Lowe is an aristocrat. 


Dr. CLARK, of Cambridge, England, recommends in a late issue of the 
Philological Fournal that the German way of pronouncing the two classical lan- 
guages should be adopted in all English schools, apparently forgetting that this 
has already been done in Scotland. But would it not be well for the Germans 
first to correct their own pronunciation of the Latin “v ” which they sound “ w”?— 
much to the amusement of Italian scholars. In other respects a uniformity of 
classical pronunciation recommends itself on practical international grounds. 


THE indefatigable Littre’s Dictionnaire de la Langue Francaise (Hachette, 
Paris) is nearly all printed. The work will endure, and is considered one of the 
greatest mental productions of which the France of the present day can boast. 
It will supersede the once famous Dictionnaire de ? Académie. Lexicons are 
usually regarded as bores, but Littre’s work, like Bayle’s spicy compilation, is an 
exception. Each page not only affords trustworthy instruction, but does it ina 
very attractive manner. 

Tue London Times has at last repented of its old prejudices against the Suez 
Canal and M. de Lesseps. Even quite recently, it still used to speak of that pro- 
ject and its author with a certain reserve, but now it comes out openly in favor 
of both. “ All honor,” it says in a late issue, “ to the intrepid Frenchman who suc- 
ceeded in a task that has no equal except in mythology, when Hercules joined 
the Mediterranean and the Atlanfic.” Though M. de Lesseps’s enterprise met little 
encouragement, and the worst difficulties anticipated have all been realized, he 
has nevertheless performed what he undertook. 

THE Weser Zeitung \earns from an authentic source that, since the evacua- 
tion of the English, three competitors for the Abyssinian crown have actively 
entered the field: Gobazié; Menelek, king of the Shoas ; and Kassa, of the Tigris. 
Gobazié has already assumed the title of Emperor of Abyssinia, which title 
Kassa disputes. The people appear decidedly in favor of Gobazié’s pretensions. 

Tue late Sir Charles Eastlake’s library, which is especially rich in art litera- 
ture (Sir Charles haying been the director of the Academy of Fine Arts), has been 
purchased by the National Gallery Association. ; 

DicBy Wyatt, the well-known art historian, especially in the architectural 
department, is shortly to be knighted by Queen Victoria. 

THE Messrs. Bentley, London, have just published, in two volumes, Afy Diary 
in Mexico, by Prince Salm-Salm, which the London Review describes as interest- 
ing in the highest degree. 

DIcKENs’s pathetic tale of Dot, or the Cricket on the Hearth, has been 
successfully dramatized by Boucicault. 

A Paris letter states that ladies will wear in their hair this year silver dust, 
the fashion having been started by the Duchess of Madrid. 

S1r Henry ELL Is, formerly principal librarian of the British Museum, is dead 
at gl. 

A NEw book by the English Premier is announced, Fuventus Mundi : Gods 
and Men of the Greek Historic Age. - 

THE Proverbial Philosophy of Tupper, in Swedish, is just now the chief literary 
sensation at Stockholm. 

Two new comedies by Mr. T. W. Robertson, Home and School, the former in 
three the latter in four acts, have met with remarkable success in London, The 
Atheneum, in a highly eulogistic article, says : 

“ Their hold upon an audience is-due to three gifts which Mr. Robertson possesses in a remarkable degree 
—power of characterization, smartness of dialogue, and a cleverness in investing with romantic associations 
commonplace details of life. Mr. Robertson’s plays are brilliant, epigrammatic, and amusing. They fall 


short of greatness, but theit cleverness is remarkable. The great charm of his works is the atmosphere be 
throws round his scenes of love-making, which is entirely his own.” 
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CHESS. 


MICHIGAN STATE CHESS ASSOCIATION. 


FEW weeks since we had the pleasure of lending our aid to give additional publicity to the announce- 
ment of a number of amateurs resident in various sections of the state of Michigan that they had con- 
yened a meeting at Jackson, in that state, not simply for the ordinary purpose of Chess play, but with the far 
higher view of estabhshing on a permanent basis a State Chess Association. We have uow extreine satis 
faction in congratulating our biother Chess-players in this far distant state upon the complete success of their 
arduous and praiseworthy undertaking. The Michigan State Chess Association has been duly organized 
under circumstances of the highest promise. Arrangements for an annual meeting have been effected and the 
following gentlemen elected to office: President, William C Colburn, of Detroit ; Secretary, Harsen D. 
Smith, of Jackson; Treasurer, E. C. Nichols, of Battle Creek. We trust that the example thus set us by 
our friends in Michigan will not be lost upon the amateurs of other states ; and hope ere long to see a similar 
organization in every state throughout the Union. Independently of the grand point achieved in establishing 
the State Association, the minor purposes of the meeting appear to have been carried out with like success. 
From a polite communication from Mr. Harsen D. Smith we learn that a large number of players were 
present from all parts of the state. We are also favored with the following abstract of play in the first-class 
tourney, which we copy verbatim from our correspondent’s letter: “‘ There were ten entries in the first class ; 
manner of play was by matching in pairs—the one winning two games the victor, the victors again pairing off, 
etc., until only three remain. After two days’ play the number of players was reduced to three—Captain 
O. E. Michaelis, of Dearborn ; Harsen D. Smith, of Jackson; and John P. Swan, of Detroit—who played 
together, Messrs Michaelis and Smith winning the two prizes. They are yet to play together to determine 
which has the first prize.” 
The two games given below occurred a few days 


ago between Messrs. Barnett and Perrin, in the Han- 
dicap Tournament at the Café Europa: 


CAME XIX. 


3. P takes QP 


3. Pto Ks 
4. Kt to QB3 


A more usual continuation is B to Kts ch, ete. 


Bto OB 4 y OB? 
’ . to 4 5- to 4 
EVANS’ GAMBIT DECLINED. = Pp 10 Q4 2 P takes Pen pase 
' takes J. stles 
Wuite—Dr. B. Biack—Mr. P. 5 tts KB3 % Rto K ch 
x. Pto Ks 1. Pto K4 9. Ktto Ks 9g. Kt to KKts 
= ; B m 
4 Re OB: re Bw “¢ Black has already considerably the best of the 
4 P to QKty 4 P10 Q4 ght. 
This mode of evading the Evans’ Gambit has as as Ot Ee an. Et toQs 
4 vee 11. Ktto Ky 11, QKt takes Kt 
yet been but imperfectly analyzed, but we are inclined x2. P takes Kt a2 Kt takes KP 
to think that in every case the first player obtains the 13. B to KKts 13. P to KB3 
advantage. 14 : to KR¢ ‘ 14. pe = 
15. to S$ Cl 15. to 
t Lon or & Eta Rep 16. Q to KB x8. P takes QP 
. 0 QB3 17. 4 to OB: = to — 
. , ’ * 18 to 3 18. Kt takes 
ae 4 Samm 's Rook’s third looks a troublesome 19. Q takes Kt 19. P to Q4 
y. Kt takes KP KRG ES Well played. White evidently dare not capture the 
8. P to Q4 8. B to QKt3 awn. 

An error from the effects of which Black never re- 20. P to QKt4 20. P takes Q 
covers; the Bishop ought to have been played to at. P takes Q 21. R takes Kt ch 
Queen’s third. 22. K to Q2 22. RtoQch 

23. K to QB 23. Bto R6ch 
9. Bto QR3 24. K to Kt 

Th t e and hich terribly hampers 
Sindee, etintinas tii — - And Black mates in two moves. 

9. P to QB3 In both of these games, while due credit must be 
10. Castles 10. B to QB2 given to Dr. Barnett for the able manner in which he 
a RtoK 1. Bto k conducts the assault, we miss the care and foresight 
12, Q to OKt3 12, RtoQKt which generally characterize Mr. Perrin’s match- 
33 PtoKBs 13. Pto KKt3 games, and which render him, when in full practice, 


a much more formidable antagonist. 
Apparently a necessary precaution. 


14. Kt to Q2 14. B to Q3 
15. ey Kt 15. Kt takes B 


Inferior to taking Bishop with Pawn. 


CAME XXI. 


Played last week at the New York Chess Club, 
between Messrs. Thompson and Zerega. 


16. QKt to OB. 16. B takes B 
“ acta ad = ae TWO KNIGHTS’ DEFENCE. 
18. Kt to ge ch 18. KtoB 
19. KKt takes KBP 19. P to QKt4 Wuitse—r. T. Brack--r. Z. 
20. P to KBs 
s. En Be x. PtoK,g 
All this attack has been very skilfully conducted by 2. Kt to KB3 2. Kt to gBs 
Dr. Barnett, who has now an easily won game. 3. Bto QBs 3. Kt to KB3 
4- Castles 4 Bto QB, 
5. P to QB3 5. Kt takes KP 


20. P to QKt 
21. Kt takes OBP 


° 8 - RRs ch 


22. K to Kt This, with the subsequent sacrifice of Bishop and 
23. K takes B 23. Kt to K7 ch Knight fer Rook and two Pawns, is considered to be 
24. KtoR the best resource the second player has at his command. 


Rook takes Kt is equally decisive. 


6. oe Qs ~ 6. > cea yr 
. 7 takes » Btakes Re 
; 24. Qitakes R 8. K takes B é Kt to Ka 
25. P takes Q 9 BtoQKt3 9 Ktto KKt3 
y 10 | Mpa 10. P to Q4 
And wins. 11. Bto KKts 11. Qto 
12. Kt toQR3 13. P to Ob; 
13. -y to QB2 13. Castles 
CAME XxX. > or 


We should have rather moved K to Kt, as the move 


KING’S GAMBIT REFUSED. made loses another Pawn, 


_ —Dr. B. 14. PtoK 
Wuite—dr. P. Biack—D>». B. Pelee? me | takes P 
1. Pto Ks 1. Pto K4 16. KKt to Q4 16. P to QB4 
3. Pto KB4 2. P to Q4 17. Kt to K2 17. Q takes KRP 
18. QtoKR 18. Q to Ky 


A_counter-gambit in which the second player, by 
sacrificing a Pawn, not unfrequently establishes a 


With a Rook and three Pawns for two minor pieces, 
severe and lasting attack. 


we should have thought Mr. Zerega would have been 











tempted to exchange Queens, and thus simplify the 
game. 


19. P to KKt3 19 Bto KKts 
20. Kt to KB4 20. Kt takes Kt 
If Bishop goes to KB6, the reply is Kt takes Kt. 


21. 2 takes Kt 21. Qto KB4 
22, Qto KR2 22. QRtoQ 
23. Bto K3 23. R to Q6 
24. RtoKKt 24. P to QKt4g 
25. QtoKR4 25. Pto KR4 
26. Ktto K 26. RK to Q3 
27. B to QB2 27. P to QBs 
28. Q to K7 28. KRtoQ 
29. Q to KKts 


What was the objection to taking KP with Queen ? 
We have no doubt Mr. Thompson had some good rea- 
son for not doing so, although at the moment we do 
not see what it can have been. 


29. Q to Q2 
30. B takes KP 30. Pto KB4 
31. Bto KB3 3t. Rto Q7 ch 
32. K to Kt3 


It would have been bad play to have taken the Rook. 


32. R takes QKtP 
33: RtoK 
34. R to K6ch 


Apparently the only move to avoid still greater loss. 


33. Bto Q4 
34- B to QB6 


35. B takes R 35. Q takes B 

36. Bto Q4 36. Q to QKt2 
37- Q to Q8 ch 37- to R2 

38. Q to KB8 38. R takes QRP 


We give a diagram of the position before Black’s 
38th move, from which it will be seen that by adopting 
a different line of play he must have won in a few 
moves ; 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. F. B., Philadelphia.—In the three-move prob- 
lem sent there is a second solution, commencing with 
Q to KB, etc. 

The conditional problem shall appear shortly. 

Pittsburg, Pa.—We are indebted to some of our 
Chess-playing friends in the above city for a pretty 
little game between Mr. B. and an amateur. 

W. B., Chicago; C. N. C., Buffalo, N. Y.— 
Your solutions to problem VIII. are incorrect, as you 
will see on examining the position more attentively. 





THE proceedings in the tournament at the Europa 
Chess rooms will be brought to a conclusion on 
Wednesday next, the seventeenth inst. ‘The first 
prize has already been adjudged to Mr. Delmar, and 
the remaining five will probably fall to Messrs. Mason, 
Perrin, Barnett, Schaffer, and Randegger. 

Tue LATE TELEGRAPHIC MatcH tn New Enc- 
LAND.—We have been favored by a correspondent 
with an excerpt from the Springfield Republican com- 
prising an article bearing upon the late telegraphic 
match between the respective Chess clubs of Boston 
and Springfield, in which contest, as our readers are 
already aware, the latter was victorious. Upon the 
matter contained in this article we have nothing what- 
ever to remark, and our object in referring to it at all is 
simply, as a Chess-player, to protest against the petu- 
lant and vituperative spirit by which it is pervaded, 
We have unbounded faith in the humanizing qualities 
of “‘ ye anciente game of ye Chesse,” and think that, 
like music, it ‘“‘ hath charms to sooth the savage 
breast ;”” but there are undoubtedly to be found ex- 
treme cases wherein to effect so desirable an end a great 
deal of Chess or a great ceal of music would be re- 
quired. In that before us we would take leave to sug- 
gest that the originator of the ebullition under consid- 
eration should seek out a suitable opponent with whom 
he should agree upon a position wherein perpetual 
check shall be involved ; and that they twain should 
incontinently commence play from such period, nor 


Prosiem XIII. By Mr. S. Loyd. 


BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
Suppose for example: 
- , 38. Pto Rs ch 
39. K takes P 39. Rto R7 ch 
40. K to Kt3 (must) 40. Rto R6ch 
4t. K to B2 41. R to B6 ch 
And wins. 
39 KtoR, 39. Rto K7 
40. Kt to KB3 


An excellent and unexpected “ coup,” which leaves 
Black without any adequate defence. 
40. R to K2 
If Q to K2 ch, the White Knight interposes, check- 
ing, etc. 
41. Kt to Kts ch 
42. Q to KR8 
And Black resigns. 


41. K to Kt3 


attempt to rise from the board until the game be play- 
ed out. 


SOLUTIONS TO PROBLEMS. 
Prosiem XI. 


Wuite. Brack. 
1. Bto QB2 1. Pto Ks (a) 
2. Bto QR4 2. P to QB3 
3. Kt to Qs 3. Any move 
4 B or Kt mates 
1. Pto ry 
2. Bto KBs ch 2. K to Q3 
3. Kt to QB8 ch 3. K to B3 
4- B to Q7, mate 
Prosiem XII. 
White. Back. 
1. Rto KR2 1. B takes P (a) 
2. Q to QR8 2. B or K moves 
3. Oto KKt8 or —_ mate 
a 
1. Bto KB4 
2. Qto KKt ch 2. B interposes 


3. Q to K3, mate 


WE learn from Mr. Lowenthal’s Chess column in 
the London Weekly Dispatch that a return match 
has been commenced in Paris between Messrs. Neu- 
mann and Rosenthal, the first game of which has 
been scored by the former gentleman. ‘The first match 
between these two able a took place shortly 
after the termination of the Paris Congress in 1867, 
and resulted, we believe, as follows : 

fr. Neumann won 6 games 
Mr. Rosenthal “ o ‘ 


ae * gC 





Tue Chess news from England this week is very 
meagre, scarcely any progress having been made in 
the various Tournaments of the British Chess Associa- 
tion. Inthe ** Cup ” Tourney, however, Mr. De Vere 
still maintains the Luiies position, having won 6 games 
and lost none. 


Prostem XIV. By Mr. T. M. Brown, Penn Yan, 
New York. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 


White to play and checkmate in two moves. 





WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in three moves. 








HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Orrice: 4 Watt Street, New Yorx. 


CASH CAPITAL, ... . . . . . 
TOTAL ASSETS, JULY 1, 1868, ces 614,004 47 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION, 941,059 30 
B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
J. Remsen Lane, Secretary. 
Eastern Agency Department, Thomas James, Actuary. 
* Western and Southern Agency Department, “* Underwriters’ Agency.” 


BROWN, WATKINS & CO., 


= $400,000 00 








may be obtained from 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF STATIONERY, 
LITHOGRAPHERS, PRINTERS, Trade-Mark 
or Silver. awe 


BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
42 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
*,* Prompt attention paid to orders by Mail. _ 





CORHAM MANUFACTURING CO.’S 


STERLING SILVER WARE AND FINE ELECTRO-PLATED 
WARE. 


THE GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., OF PROVI- 
DENCE, R. I., having the largest manufactory of Solid Silver Ware in 
the world, with the most improved machinery, and employing the most 
skilled labor, are enabled to offer an unequalled variety of new and beau- 
tiful designs in Dinner Services, Tea Services, and every article specially 
adapted for Holiday and Bridal Gifts. 

They offer also their well-known and unrivalled Nickel Silver Electro- 
plated Ware, in which they have introduced new patterns of rare ele- 
gance. The Solid Silver is guaranteed to be of sterling purity by U. S. 
Mint assay. The Electro-plate is guaranteed to be superior to the finest 
Sheffield ware. Orders received from the Trade only, but these goods 
ible dealers everywhere. 


GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 
Salesroom, 3 Maiden Lane, New York. 


AMERICAN 


WALTHAM WATCHES. 


Recommended by Railway Conductors, Engineers, and Expressmen. the 
most exacting class of watch-wearers, as superior toall others for strength, 
steadiness, accuracy, and durability. 


For sale by all respectable dealers. 





STEM-WINDING 


Waltham Watches. 


These watches represent the perfection of American industry. As 
they excel both in principle and finish, they will be guaranteed to run 
closer than any watch of foreign manufacture. An examination of our 
large assortment is respectfully solicited. 


HOWARD & CoO., 


Jewellers and Silversmiths, 619 Broadway, New York. 





Trade-Mark 


: 


gSEAM Mig, Electro-Plate. 





ACENTS WANTED. 


$75 to $200 per month, or a Cemmission from which twice that 
amount can be made, by selling the Latest Improved Common-Sense 
Family Sewing Machine ; price $18. 


For Circulars and Terms address 


Cc. BOWERS & CO., 
320 South Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AMERICAN LITERARY BUREAU. 


AGENCY FOR 
AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, LECTURERS, LYCEUMS, ETC., 


And for the Execution of all kinds of Literary Commissions, 


OrFIce, 132 Nassau STREET, New York. 


The American Literary Bureau is a literary commission house for the 


transaction of every kind of business that could possibly be included 


tors and newspaper proprietors, lecturers and lyceums, libraries, profes- 
sional men and colleges, but for the whole mercantile community as 
well. The Bureau sells MSS. to periodicals and book publishers, It 
makes lecture engagements, it prepares pamphlets, performs all kinds of 
business literary labor, has a translation department, buys rare books, 
assists in business transfers, etc., etc. For detailed information send for 


circulars. 


WHAT THE PRESS SAYS OF US. 


*«T have dwelt chiefly on the recent expansion of the American Lec- 
ture-system in the Western States because it is there most thoroughly 
organized, and takes its most characteristic forms. In the maturer civil- 
ization of the Eastern States, it is more mingled with other intel- 
lectual influences. An effort is now being made, however, by the 
* American Literary Bureau’ at New York to introduce into the Eastern 
circuit something of the method which prevails at the West. Its super- 
intendent, Mr. James K. Medbery, has made engagements for nearly 
thirty lecturers during the past winter, in eight different states of the 
Union, including a portion of the field covered also by the ‘ Associated 
Western Literary Societies.’”"—Macmillan’s Magazine, London, May, 
1868. 


“The American Literary Bureau at New York seems to meet a real 
want in the community, and the more its facilities and advantages are 
known for doing business with and for authors, publishers, lecturers, ly- 
ceum committees, etc., the better they are appreciated and the Bureau 
patronized. Especially since the Bureau came under the management of 
Mr. Medbery has its success been genuine and marked.” —Sfringfield 
(Mass.) Republican, 

“It is in the hands of responsible parties..—New York Fournal of 
Commerce. 

“* Has proved itself of substantial value as an intermediary in the trans- 
action of literary business.” —Round Table. 


“It supplies a want that has long been felt, and for which there has 
heretofore been no adequate substitute. Authors who have books, but 
who are in doubt respecting the market; editors of magazines, weeklies, 
or dailies, who wish special work or who desire a regular supply of a cer- 
tain class of writing ; young writers who have ability, but who experience 
a difficulty in reaching the public; lecturers in search of audiences and 
audiences in search of lecturers ; business men with semi-literary commis- 
sions ; gentlemen in pursuit of rare books or who wish an intermediary in 
the sale of libraries ; in fact, all persons who have any sort of work in 
hand relating in the remotest degree to the business departments of liter- 
ature must feel that the establishment of a well-organized bureau scheme is 
a permanent advantage to themselves. The association of gentlemen who 
have it in charge is incapable of stooping to any exceptional modes of pro- 
cedure. No one need fear but that all commissions will be executed in a 
manner thoroughly honorable, and with extreme solicitude for the satisfac- 
tory performance of work.”—New York Evening Maiti. 


“ THe AMERICAN LITERARY BurEAU.—This useful institution, located 
in New York, but operating all over the country, has just changed its man- 
agement. The Bureau isa novel but evidently successful undertaking, 
considering the short time which it has been in existence. It is a sort of 
literary commission house, acting as agent between writers and pub- 
lishers, and transacting other work of a very diverse character. It under- 
takes the revision and publication of manuscripts, procures correspon- 
dents, lecturers, instructors, etc., selects and purchases libraries, collects 
Statistics and material for business or literary purposes, hunts up rare 
books, and, in short, supplies a place which has never before been filled 
in this country. It 5 great ad ges for doing its work in the 
most satisfactory manner, and is conducted with energy and ability, which 
have secured it the confidence of many patrons.”— Boston Post. 





For circulars address 


THE AMERICAN LITERARY BUREAU, 


ORTON’S PREPARATION! 


EsTABLISHED 1866. 


THE APPETITE FOR TOBACCO DESTROYED !! 


Leave off Chewing and Smoking the Poisonous Weed, Tobacco. 
One box of Orton’s Preparation is warranted to destroy the appetite for 
Tobacco in any person, no matter how strong the habit may be. If it 
fails in any case the money will be refunded. It is perfectly safe and 
harmless in all cases. It is almost impossible to break off the use of To- 
bacco by the mere exercise of the will. Something is needed to assist 
nature in overcoming a habit so firmly rooted. With the help of the Pre- 
paration, there is not the least trouble. Hundreds have used it who are 
willing to bear witness to the fact that Orton’s Preparation completely 
destroys the appetite for Tobacco, and leaves the person as free from any 
desire for it as before he commenced its use. The Preparation acts direct- 
ly upon the same glands and secretions affected by tobacco, and through 
these upon the blood, thoroughly cleaning the poison of Tobacco from the 
system, and thus allaying the unnatural cravings for Tobacco. No more 
hankering for Tobacco after using Orton’s Preparation. Recollect, it is 
warranted. 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 
The following area few selected from the multitude of recommendations 
in our possession : 
From W. P. Heald, Esq., Bangor, Maine. 
Bancor, Maine, April 14, 1868. 
I hereby certify that I have used Tobacco for thirty years past, and for 
the last fifteen years I have used two pounds per month, I have made 
attempts to leave off at different times. I have left off one year at a time, 
but always continued to hanker for it till I used Orton’s Preparation, 
which has completely cured me of the appetite for Tobacco. I would 
recommend all who are afflicted with this terrible habit to try the Prepara- 
tion, which will certainly cure it the directions are followed. 
W. P. HEALD. 





From E, W. Atkins, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


KNoxvILLE, Tenn., August 5, 1867. 
This is to certify that I had used Tobacco to such an extent that my 
health had become greatly impaired, and my whole system deranged and 
broken down. In June, 1867, I purchased one box of Orton’s Prepara- 
tion, and after using it I found that I was completely cured. I have not 
had any desire or hankering for Tobacco since using the Preparation. 
I believe it to be all that it is recommended, and I would advise all who 
wish to quit the use of Tobacco to try one box of Orton’s Preparation. 
E. W. ATKINS. 





From John Morrill, Bangor, Maine. 

Marcu 31, 1868. 
This is to certify that I used Tobacco for eighteen years ; have tried 
many times to break it off, but have suffered so much from a dizziness in 
my head and a gnawing in my stomach that I have soon given up the 
trial. A short time since a friend induced me to try Orton’s Preparation 
(sold by you). I have done so and am completely cured. I did not in 
the least hanker after Tobacco, either to smoke or chew, after I began 
to use the preparation. JOHN MORRILL. 





Beware of Counterfeits and all articles purporting to be like this, of the 
same name or otherwise. The great popularity of Orton’s Preparation 
has induced unprincipled persons to attempt palming upon the public 
counterfeit and inferior articles. Purchasers will please order directly 
from the proprietor, or his duly authorized Agents. 





The Price of Orton’s Preparation is $2 per box, forwarded to any part 
of the country, post-paid, on receipt of price. Money sent by mail at our 
risk. Address, C. B. COTTON, Proprietor, 

Box 1748, Portland, Me. 


REFERENCE: 
We, the undersigned, hereby certify that we have had personal dealings 
with C. B. Cotton for several years, and have found him to be an honor- 
able and fair-dealing man, and one worthy the confidence and patronage 
of the public. 
Dr. S. B. Gowell, Rev. J. S. Green, S. B. Richardson, Esq., Portland, 
Maine; Hon. E. K. Boyle, Belfast, Maine; Alonzo Barnard, Esq., 
Bangor, Maine; Charles H. Morrill, Biddeford, Maine; Mr. M. 
Quimby, St. Johnsville, New York ; Wm. O. Sweet, Esq., West Mans- 
field, Mass. 


RUPTURES CURED. 
DR. J. A. SHERMAN, 








P. O. Box 6701. 132 Nassau Street, New York. 





THE SOUTHERN REVIEW. 


Tue SouTuern Review was established in January, 1867, with the 
view of providing a fitting organ for the thinking men of the country, and 
in the desire to furnish for the South a literary periodical of the higher 
class; both which the editors conceived to be needed at the time. 

Our success thus far convinces us that we have met a real want; and 
affords us the additional gratification of believing that we have met it in a 
satisfactory manner. But we desire, if possible, to reach a larger circle 
of readers, and especially the conservative portion of the North; believing 
that, while the literary and critical matter of Tuz Review is well worthy 
their attention, the broad and philosophical conservatism of our political 
articles will have their cordial approbation. 


Tue Sournern Review is published quarterly on the first days of | @fter treatment furnished on receipt of two three-eent stampa, 
January, April, July, and October. Each number contains aso large 
octavo pages, handsomely printed on heavy paper. The subscription 


price is Five Dollars per annum. 
Coutributions are invited from all sections of the country, 


ALBERT TAYLOR BLEDSOE, 
WM. HAND BROWNE, 


Editors and Proprietors. 





Artistie Surgeon, respectfully offers his services in the application of his 
Rupture Curative Appliances at his office, 


697 Broadway, cor. Fourth Street. 


The great experience of Dr. SHERMAN, resulting from his long and 
constant devotion to the Treatment and Cure of this disease, assures him 
of his ability to relieve all, without regard to the age of the patient or 
duration of the infirmity, or the difficulties which they may have heretofore 
encountered in seeking relief. Dr. S., as Principal of the Rupture Cura- 
tive Institute, New Orleans, for a period of more than fifteen years, had 
under his care the worst cases in the country, all of which were effectually 
relieved, and many, to their great joy, restored to a sound body. 

None of the pains and injuries resulting from the use of other Trusses 
are found in Dr. Sherman’s appliances ; and, with a full knowledge of the 
assertion, he promises greater security and comfort, with a daily improve- 
ment in the disease, than can be obtained of any other person or the in- 
ventions of any other person in the United States. 

Prices to suit al] classes. It is the only, as well as the cheapest, remedy 
ever offered the afflicted. Photographic likenesses of cases before and 





Ropert Swe i. James F. Pierce, 


SEWELL & PIERCE, 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW, 
62 Broadway, and 2: New Street, New York. 


New York and of the United States, and give particular attention to the 





6 St. Paut Street, Baltimore 





management of Estates, Investment of Moneys, Conveyancing, Organ- 


Messrs. SeweLt & Pierce practise in all the Courts of the State of 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 


WINNERS OF THE PARIS EXPOSITION MEDAL 
AND 


SEVENTY-FIVE OTHER FIRST PRIZES. 


The Acknowledged Standard of Excellence in their 
Department. 


Four-octave single-reed Organ, in walnut case, for. . « - 
Five-octave double-reed Organ, with five stops, tremulant and carved 
maimutcase,$0F . . «© + «© © » «© 6 » ¢ 
Five-octave double-reed Cabinet Organ, with five stops, and the 
Mason & Hamlin Improved Vox Humana stop, in elegant panelled 
and carved walnut case—the best instrument.of its class that can 
be made—for «1. we ee tt tt ee $170 
Other styles at proportionate prices. One price to all, fixed and in- 
variable. 
New Descriptive and Illustrated Circulars just issued. Sent free to 


any applicant. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 


154 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 596 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


$50 
125 





NEW PATENT PIANOS. 
RAVEN & BACON 


(EsTABLISHED 1829), 


WAREROOMS 644 AND 646 BRoADWAY, NEW York, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PIANO-FORTES, WITH THEIR PATENT COM. 
BINATION SOUNDING-BOARDS, 
PATENTED AUGUST 14, 1866. 


This invention, introduced exclusively into our Pianos, is of the greatest 
advantage to the tone of the instrument, as it affects the sounding-board, 
the very soul of the piano, and produces thereby a pure liquid tone greatly 
superior in quality and power to that of the ordinary piano. The sound- 
ing-board, released from its connection with the piano-case, and resting 
upon under sounding-boards, is relieved from the rigidity caused by such 
connection, and its vibratory quality increased. 

Our pianos are first-class in every respect, and purchasers will have 
not only our own guarantee as to their quality, but also the guarantee of 
the reputation of the instrument, obtained from the experience of our 
patrons who have used them for a generation. All lovers of this emi- 
nently household instrument, as well as parties proposing to purchase new 
pianos, are invited to call and examine our assortment. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRICHT PIANOS, 
RECEIVED THE FIRST GRAND GOLD MEDAL, 
and the still higher recompense, 
THE CROSS OF THE LEGION OF HONOR, 
at the 
UNIVERSAL EXPOSITION, PARIS, 1867. 
These were the highest awards of the Exposition, and the house of 
CHICKERING & SONS was the only one so honored. 
In the United States we have been awarded sixty-nine first premiums 
in direct competition with the leading manufacturers of the country, and 
at the Great Exhibition in London we received the highest award given 
to any manufacturer in the United States. 


Total, seventy-one First Premiums, and the most flattering testimonials 
from the leading artists of the world. 


WAREROOMS, 
{tt EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
NEW YORK, 
Between BroaDWAY AND FirtTH AVENUE. * 








THE STECK PIANOS, 

GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT, 
are remarkable for evenness and elasticity of touch, fine and singing 
quality of tone, great power and durability of construction, as well as neat- 
ness of style and beauty of finish. They are acknowledged by all artists 
as unsurpassed. 

Purchasers will find it to their advantage to call and examine these 
Pianos at the Warerooms, 


STECK’S HALL, 
141 Eighth Street, between Broadway and Fourth Avenue. 


ERIE RAILWAY. 


THE BROAD-GAUGE, DOUBLE-TRACK ROUTE, 
BETWEEN THE 


ATLANTIC CITIES 


AND THE 
WEST AND SOUTHWEST. 


New and improved coaches run through without change between NEW 
YORK and CINCINNATI, DAYTON, GALION, MANSFIELD, 
SALAMANCA, DUNKIRK, and BUFFALO, 


ante trains leave New York from Depot, foot of Chambers street, 
as follows: 


8 a.m., Day Express, | ro A.M., Express Mail, 4 
5.30 P.M., Night Express, 6.30 p.M., Night Express, daily. 
In direct communication with all Western and Southern Lines. 

Travellers from the West and South-west make direct connection with 
Four Express Trains Eastward, leaving as follows: 

From Burrato, 5.25 A.M., Day Express; 7.30 A.M., Express Mail; 
2.50 P.M., Lightning Express, daily ; 6P.m., Night Express; 11.20 P.M: 
Night Express. 

From Dunkirk, 7.30 A.M., Express Mail; 5.50 p.m., Night Express. 

From SALAMANCA, 6.20 A.M., Day Express ; 10 A.M., Express Mail; 
3-25 P.M., ies Express ; 7.40 P.M., Night Express. 

unning through to New York without change. 

The best ventilated and most luxurious sleeping coaches in the world 
accompany all night trains. 

Some tickets can be procured at the principal Offices of the Com- 
pany and of connecting lines. 





WILLIAM R. BARR, General Passenger Agent. 





ization of Companies, etc., etc. 


H. RIDDLE, General Superintendent, New York. 








